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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT |! 
A New Series of Reading 
Books on a New Pian. 


School Reading by Grades 


By JAMES BALDWIN, P2.D., 


Editor of Harper’s Readers, 
Author of Old Greek Stories, Old Stories of the East, The Book Lover, 
The Story of Siegfried, etc. 


The publishers take great pleasure in announcing | 
this new and important series, which has been in pre- 
paration for a long time, and which, it is believed, 
possesses many original features which will at once 
meet with the hearty approval of the best students 
of education. In method and in subject matter, as 
well as in artistic:and mechanical execution, these 


readers wzll establish an tdeal standard. 


Equally Well Adapted for City and Country Schools. 


Baldwin’s Reading by Grades will be bound in eight 
parts, or numbers—one for each year below the high school— 
thus being peculiarly well adapted to village or city graded 
schools. They will also be bound in FIVE PARTS, or 
numbers, this division having been found by experience best 
adapted to country or ungraded schools. 


Correspondence invited. Specimen pages will soon be 
ready. The complete series will be issued in earlysummer. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York City. 


} 
| 
Also at CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BosTON, ATLANTA, and PORTLAND, Ore. | 
' 





MODERN CLASSICS 


SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


34 Volumes, Cloth, Averaging 312 Pages, for $11.56. 
by mail, $1.50. The set weighs 20 pounds. 
sent separately, postpaid, on receipt of 40 cents. 


Cost of delivery 
Any book will also be 


A library of thirty-four volumes, containing many of the best complete Stories, 
Essays, Sketches, and Poems in modern literature, including selections from the most 
celebrated authors of England and America, and translations of masterpieces by Con- 
tinental writers. 

In several instances the selections from an author are accompanied by a biographical 
essay by another eminent author. 

Dr. Wittiam T. Harris, U. 
unrivalled list of excellent works.” 


S. Commissioner of Education, says: “It is an 


A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each Volume 
will be sent free on application. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 
OF OUR CIVIL WAR. 


By THEODORE AYRAULT Donceg, U.S.A. Student’s Edition, 1897. With 
Maps and Illustrations. i2mo, 348 pages, $1.00, postpaid. 


Admirably adapted for School Use. 


In one volume, in easy chapters, and so illustrated by battle-charts and maps that 
the layman as readily follows the current of events as the soldier. Colonel Dodge has 
given us a concise and entirely impartial history of the war; and by casting aside un- 
important detail, one which is comprehensive and full of suggestiveness. 

The object, conduct, and results of each larger campaign are critically explained, 
and the salient qualities of every army commander of North and South are vividly por- 
trayed. Ihe strategic and tactical manceuvres are clearly pointed out, but in sosimple 
a manner as not to confuse the non-military reader. 

Marginal dates and accurate statistics of numbers engaged or lost on either side 
make it a valuable work of reference. An original glossary of military terms used, and 
a copius index complete the volume.—Army and Navy Journal, New York, 


net, 


A Descriptive Circular sent on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 11 East 17th Street, New York. 


158 Atiams Street, Chicago. 








| most helpful book on teaching ever written. 


660 pages. Price, $1.54, postpaid. 


COL. PARKER’S BOOKS. 


TALKS ON .PEDAGOGICS. | 


The maturest expression of the educational principles on which Col. Parker's Work is based. 
the greatest value to all teachers and students of education. 


| TALKS ON TEACHING. | 


A new edition of this great book from entirely new plates with side-headings for the student. 
Price, 90 cents, postpaid, 


| PATRIDGE’S QUINCY METHODS. 


The methods introduced in the Quincy Schools by Col. Parker given in detail by Miss Patridge. 
is no book of methods for the primary and intermediate teachers that can compare with this in practical value. 


A book of | 
Price, $1.50 ; to teachers $1.25; postage 14 cents. 


Still the 


There 











E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, ! East Ninth Street, New York. 
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FOR NATURE STUDY 


ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN 
_ NATURE AROUND MY SCHOOL 


By Frank O. Payne, The authoris not only a well-known writer on science 
teaching but one of the most successful teachers of nature, and the book 
comes straight from the school-room, It contains 50 valuable illustrations, 
has 200 pages, is well printed and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1. 
A sample copy to any teacher, 90c. postpaid. Special terms for quantities. 


Chap. I.—Preliminary Lessons in Observation. Chap. I1.—Lessons on 
Leaves, Plants, and Fruits. Chap. III.—Lessons on Animals. Chap. 
The School Museum. Chap. V.—Rainyday Lessons. Chap. VI.—Lessons 
in the Schoolyard. C hap. Vv 1].—Walks with the Children. Chap. VIII.— 
Collections during Vacation. Chap, IX.—Devicesand helpsin Nature Study, 
Books of Reference, etc. 


HOW TO TEACH BOTANY. 


A Manual of Methods and of Plans for Work in Plant Study. By A. M. 
Kewiocc. Just published, It is fully illustrated. Bound in limp cloth. 
Price, 25c. postpaid. 

Do you know how to teach this most beautiful of subjects? Do you know 
how to make it fullofinterest and profit? Do you want help and suggestion ? 
Every teacher can make a beginning in Nature Study in a successful way by 
following the guidance of this little book. It was made for the busy earnest 
teacher who wants help to make her work the best possible. 
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AND 
EASY 


‘WOODHULL’S SIMPLE EXPERI. 


| ee eens, quem 


SCIENCE TEACHING | 


WOODHULL’S MANUAL OF 
HOME-MADE APPARATUS. 


With reference to Chemistry, Physics, and Physiology. By Joun F. Woop- 
HULL, Prof. of Methods of Teaching Science in Teachers College, New 
York, Cloth, fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents; to teachers, 40c. ; post- 
age, sc. 





It will be especially helpful from the fact that it will enable teachers in 
district schools and teachers of intermediate and grammar grades to do suc- 
cessful work in easy science, It gives directions for making cheaply the 
apparatus needed to illustrate ordinary principles of physics, chemistry, and 
physiology. High school teachers of these subjects will find it a valuable 
book to put into the hands of their pupils. 


MENTS ‘&: tse SCHOOL-ROOM. 


By Prof, Joun F. Woopuu tt, of the New York College for Training 
Price, 50 cents ; to teachers, 40c. ; by mail, 5 cents extra. 


of 


Teachers, 


THE FLORAL RECORD, 


> ¥ > j j P 
me Plant Analysis, Description and Drawing, Arranged for Beginners in IL. pa “Wood. bustion. 
Plant Study. By E. C, SHerman, Single copies, 15e, A reduction in Ill “ “ a Candle | VIII. Currents of Air, etc. Venti 
° , | ° Air, : . 
quantities for class use. Iv - * “Maeosenn | lation 
Two opposite pages are devoted to each plant; on one are forms for plant | <a : 4 , ; 
description and the other isto be used for drawings of the —~ of the plant. | V. Kindling Temperature. : | x. Oxygen of te Ate. 
An analysis accompanies the above-mentioned pages, simple enough so that VI. Air as Agent in Combustion. | X. Chemical Changes. 
it may be used successfully by those unacquainted with technical botany. It | - : , 
is illustrated. Teachers will find it an excellent method of teaching botany. In all there are 91 experiments described, illustrated by 35 engravings. 


. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
30000008 3teeee 
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Experiments with Paper. 


WH4T IT CONTAINS: 


VII. Products of Complete Com- 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


EIMER & ATMIEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 


=) 
¢ NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary toi 
the Chemical and Physica! 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises 


tALL THE CUTS 
Published in The School Journal 
ARE FOR SALE 
At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 








+ 
+t 


Line Etchings, 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, 
Ce 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear be disposed 


apes as all cuts mus 
Address 


Pi in th 
of shortly after pub plication. 


E,L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E, gth St., New York 





Fine Science Apparatus. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch’l Furn’g Co.) 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 


W orks and Salesroom—149-151 E. Huren St., 
CHICAGO, ILL 


260-page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 





J. M. OLCOTT,  seapevarrers ror 
W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 

AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of ow description—School Books, et 
ooks, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New Yora. 


Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 








READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating eh advertisers. 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
time. Col, Parker’s greatest work, 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
12 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 


TESTED 
LABOR | any amount 
SAVING | ofpracticein Bs af 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 ir 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. New York & Chicago. 








NEW 
PENS. ' 


For Vertical Writing. 


No. 556 Fine Points. 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


‘Works: 
@amden, N. & 





No. 570 Medium Points, 


mei SnEnOUn'S S VERTICAL WRITERS - 





No. 571 Coarse Points. 


26 John St., 
New York. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. CHICACO. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. +#* 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. Tt Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 107 Keith & Perry B’ild’g, _—— City, Mo 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City, N 25 King St., West Toronto,Can. 728 Ci r B’ ee i ‘olo. 
1242 Twelfth St., Washington, D. Gan Century B’id’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Blk., Los “Angeles, Cal. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 











| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. | Toleghene, Bestee 779. | 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y° 


TEACHERS WANTED 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season—several times as many vacancies as 
members. We must have more members. Several plans: two plans give free registration; one plan 
GUARANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall. Ten cents, silver or stamps (the regular 

rice is 25 cents), pays for a 1oe-page book, explaining the different plans, and containing a complete 
500,00 Prize Story, a true and charming love story of College days. No charge to employers for 
recommending teachers, Address 


REV. DR, 0. M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres’t. and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky. 
FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of NE. °° “noses: 


BOSTON. 
F. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 


Our record 2450 places filled. 
& SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN soniss 


Send for Catalogue. 


GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.”’ 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and Son 
Well printed from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half ~ athe r binding. Price reduced 
to $1.50, postpaid. 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best translations, convenient in form, exceptionally handy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
fine paper, avtractively and durably bound in cloth. arses, postpaid §@ cents each. Send for catalogue and 
circulars of the McKay publications. Ask your bookselle 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kelloge’s Bureau, New York. 
gh School, Sept. $1000; Drawing Su- 


rvisor, woman, Sept. $800; Grade teachers in vicinity N. Y. oo $550, $600, wanted now; English 


e 
Bene ti High School, College woman, Sept. $800; Music and Drawing, Sept. * $550. also $650; English 
Dept. Normal School. Man wanted now, $750; Grade teachers now 1n vicinity of N. Y. city for places 
to begin Sept. $550 to $700, strong in discipline; Preceptress in Union School, Latin and German, Sept.; 
Cooking one day weekly near N. Y. citv, Sept; Vocal Music, Woman’s College, $600 and home. Sept.; 
Same $450 and home, Sept.; Vocal and Instrumental, $1ooo. Sept.; Violin, woman wanted, Sept. $500 
and home; Kindergarten and German in Normal School; Biology in H. S., woman, $750, Sept.; Mathe- 
matics, woman, $900, Sept; French and German, woman, Sept. $800; Art in Girls’ School, $350 and home. 
Positions coming in daily. Our teachers are writing us of many $400, $500 and $600 grade positions 
for which we have no candidates. Superintendents want to see teachers at work when possible. Other 
places for principals and superintendents not mentioned above for lack of room range from $800 to $2000, 
Correspondence is invited. When in this city plezsecall, Form and manual for stamp. 











Our manual free. 





J. B. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
East 14TH STREET, 
New YorK. 











The following positions are now on hand 

and others are coming indaily. We want 

coon for these places: Sciences, man, 
$ 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, Kellogg’s Bureau, 61 E. 9th Street, New York. 
THE OLDEST AND THE BROADEST. THE LARGEST AND THE BEST. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Twentieth Annual Session. _ Beginning July 12, 1897. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS.—Three Weeks.—28 Instructors. 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY.—Four Weeks.—Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. 
18 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS.—Four and Five Weeks.—24 Instructors, 





Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color. A 


new, large AupDiTeRiuM. 
ENTIRELY NEW PLAN OF MANAGEMENT FOR CAFE. 
The attendance last year was over 700, from 40 states and countries, making this bySfar the Larcgst 
Summer Scuoot for teachers in the United States. 


Send for sixty-four page circular, giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 
departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition,‘club and combination rates, board, etc. 


W. A. MOWRY, President.JHyde Park,“Mass. 


New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. 


— 


[A.-{W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su o1 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, New York. 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 





$3 EAst 14TH Street. N, Y, 
To correspond with teachers 
available for positions in the 


WANTE South and est at $300 to 


$4000. Have filled vacancies in 15 States, 
Address, with stamp, H, N, Robertson, M’g’r 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, 


Tenn, 
(silver or stamps) pays for a complete 
10 CENTS $500.00 prize story, a true love story 
of college days, and other interesting matter. The 
regular price of the book is 25 cents. Our business 
is to secure positions for teachers in schools and col- 
leges. e have a few vacancies in offices also. Ad- 
dress SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
IT Is Ri te 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
SHORTHAND ver srcoscce, 2 
tone it. iti fi 

tag, & foatars in all otneatal oming a toad: 

AAC PITMAN’S ) eyetem adopted © and taught 
in Pabiic Schools New York City. “Isaac 
Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self- Instructer,” 
3 R?; J Specimen pages, Alphabet, and full 
Rukts for Writing. Free to teachers. Mention 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N. Y. 


Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, N. W, cor. 20th St., New York. 


.. Lhe Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D., 











PRESIDENT. 


and Engineering Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registersand 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 
address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 


work to represent our 


publications. Salary and commission. This is 

a rare chance for live men who wish to leave 

teaching for permanent and paying work, 
Address: E. L. KELLOGG personal. 

61 East oth Street, New York. 


Classical, Literary, 





Live teachers successful 
at canvassing or agency 











A teacher who was sick last month has just re- 
ceived $25.00 from 


Che Teachers’ aterstatt ae 
Relief Association - 


This helped to pay the ‘dcector’s bill. Every 
teacher ought to be a member. Address nd 
Circulars, Geo. A. HOADLEY, SWARTHMORE, 





or, Mrs. CLEMENTINE BENTLEY, Box 57, Aus 
GHENY, Pa. 
(For use in 
CORTINA METHOD } shoot snc 
y- 
SPANISH, FRENCH, ENGLISH, 
IN 20 LESSONS. Cloth. Each, 1.50. 


FRENCH, specimen copies of Books I. and Il., 
Other TEXT-BOOKS. Send se. 


CoRTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
44 West 34th St., N. Y. 


30c. 





Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ helps, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 

E, L, KELLOGG & CO,, 
61 East Ninth St., N.Y. 
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Baker's “hocolate 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


Established in 1780, at Dorchester, Mass. 


~<a 
7 





Has the well-known Yellow Label on the front of every 


package, and the trade-mark, “La Belle Chocolatiere,” 





on the back. 


NONE OTHER GENUINE. 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 
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<s sen.) For Vertical Writing) <<Seivencn 





VERTICULAR aND 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


A NEW ERA IN COPY-BOOKS. 


three years ago, 
pasiness We started out to make the best series of Vertical and also of 
Standard Copy-Books ever published. During all this long period we 
have had the very best talent engaged upon both series. We have paid 
out over $15,000.00 for expert talent, before even the first book was printed. 





About we decided to go into the copy-book 


Sheldon’s New System of Sheldon’s New System of 


Vertical Writing Standard Writing 


In Twelve Numbers, with 
CHART AND TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 


In Ten Numbers, with 
CHART AND TEACHERS’ FMANUAL. 


The Stanaard Copy-Books are complete in 
twelve numbers. Price, 
g6 cents per dozen. 
Teachers’ 
two Charts for the school-room, price 


The Vertical Copy-Books are complete in 
ten numbers, price, per dozen, 72 
cents and 96 cents. This series has a 
Teachers’ Manual, price, 75 cents and 
two large Charts, to hang in the school 
room, price, $roo for the set. 
Heretofore Vertical Copy-Books have 

simply presented copies to be imitated. 

The result has been that the scholars have 

learned to slowly draw imitations of the 

copies set. We have employed the best 
skill in teaching which has heretofore been 


72 cents and 
This series has a 
Manual, price, 75 cents, and 


$1.00 for the set. 


This new system is a presentation of the 
methods employed by ¢xpert penmen in 
our best business colleges. Its special 


features are 


VERTIGRAPH 


Movement Practice combined | 


used only in preparing the Standard Copy- 
Books, The result is that we have a per- 
fected course in Movement Exercises, in 
which the scholar is taught the most rapid 
and perfect way of making the letters; 
until perfect facility and rapidity in form- 
ing the letters are acquired, the result being 
a rapid and beautiful Vertical handwriting. 


A SAMPLE 


with form lessons ; 
legible script ; 
position. 


easy, graceful, and 
the teaching of the front 
Combined arm and finger move- 
ment is used in the Elementary Course, 
leading to the muscular movement in the 
Grammar Course. 


SET OF EITHER SERIES OF COPY-BOOKS SENT POST- 





PAID ON RECEIPT OF 75 CENTS. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York & Chicago, 


A. M. EDWARDS, N. E. Agent, 364 Washington St., Boston. 


Indigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and {re- 
lieving those diseases 
from a disordered stomach. 


arising 


D. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
; Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
; preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





Stands 
at the Head 


For cleansing the hair and 
scalp as a means of pre- 
serving healthful conditions, 
and for use in treatment of 
dandruff and baldness 


‘Packer’s 


Tar 
Soap 


stands at the head of all others. 


**It is moreover an all-round soap, good 
for the body and for the hair and scalp.” 
— Woman's Medical Journal, Nov., 1896 
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The business department of THE JouRNAL is on another page. 
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My Educational Creed. 
T. G. Rooper. 


(H. M. Inspector of Schools.) 


Is it not a striking fact that a touch of human nature 
in Homer, who wrote, perhaps, 3,000 years ago, should 
be as full of meaning to us who live so long after, as a 
similar touch of human nature in the works of Lord 
Byron or Lord Tennyson? This continuity in the 
character of the human race is a cheering fact to the 
educationist, because it follows as a consequence from 
it that there are numerous and weighty branches of 
education which are not really newer, more doubtful, 
or more perplexing to-day than they were in the days 
of Plato or St. Paul, or the medizval writers on the 
subject. 

Leaving out of sight the education of the future, | 
ask the reader’s attention for a few moments, while I 
dwell upon those parts of training which are not new, 
and are scarcely affected by modern changes, whether 
political, social, or scientific, 1 speak of Reverence as the 
ideal in education, because I wish to distinguish 1t from 
those very practical questions, which, however much 
vexed and disputed, admit nevertheless of a definite 
solution. Whether, for instance, you are to teach a 
child Greek or French is doubtless a matter of contro- 
versy, but whichever way you finally decide it, there 
is no difficulty in acting upon the decision. Either lan- 
guage can be taught. When, however, you begin to 
deal with the elements of that high character which we 
desire every child to attain, the opposite holds true, for 
then there is a general agreement as to the virtues 
which we should try to implant or cherish. The only 
uncertainty is as to the success of our efforts. The 
mind, by the right use of the imagination, can create 
ideals at which to aim, but experience shows that man 
can only advance a little way in the direction of these 
ideals, for, strive as he may to attain them, the goal he 
makes for remains afar off. Indeed, so imperfect is 
human nature that the attainment of one ideal often 
seems inconsistent with the complete possession of 
another. 

REVERENCE. 

My central thought is summed up in the word “ rev- 
erence.” In one of Goethe’s masterpieces upon educa- 
tion he takes his reader to a secluded monastery, situ- 





ated in a romantic country, where a few children are 
being educated upon an unusual system. On nearing 
the old monastic buildings, which, instead of being in 
the hands of the clergy, are now occupied by special 
teachers, the visitor is struck by the peculiar antics 
with which the children greet him as he approaches. 
He notices three different gestures. Sometimes the 
children stand, having their arms crossed on their 
breasts,and looking up to heaven with gladness; some- 
times they turn their eyes to earth, smiling, and keep- 
ing their hands crossed behind their backs, as if tied 
there; while in a third kind of greeting, they run 
together, stands side by side, and look straight before 
them. 

















(T. G. Rooper, H. M. Inspector of Schools.) 


Naturally, the visitor asks his guide to interpret to 
him the meaning of these strange gestures. “ Chil- 
bring with them into 


dren,” answers the interpreter, “ 


the world many gifts of nature. These it is our duty 
to cherish. Often, however, natural gifts develop best 
when left to themselves. One there is that no child 
brings with him into the world, one habit of mind 
which only comes by training, and vet, it is the most 
important of all for the making of a perfect man.” 
“ And what, pray, is that?” asks the visitor. “ Rever- 
ence,” answers the interpreter. The visitor is still puz- 
zled. 

“Yes, reverence,’ continues the other; “all want 
that; you, yourself, perhaps. There are three kinds 
of reverence, which we teach here in succession, but 
which exert their full influence only when united in 
one character, and the three gestures which you have 
seen are outward symbols corresponding to these three 
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kinds of reverence. To begin with, the young child 
crosses his arms on his breast and casts a joyous look 
heavenwards. That action indicates reverence for what 
is above him. Thus, young children learn that God is 
above them, and reveals Himself to them in their par- 
ents and others who are set in authority over them. 
Next, the children learn to cross their hands behind 
their backs, as if bound, and incline their face earth- 
ward. This action indicates reverence for earth, and 
reminds them of two things: first, that earth is the 
source of life and untold happiness; and, secondly, that 
it is also the source of infinite misery; for from the 
earth arise pain and sorrow, and earthly wills are un- 
ruly, and man is in danger of suffering and doing ill all 
his life long. In these two first stages of our training, 
the children are taught to stand alone and apart; but 
in the third stage they join each other side by side, as 
comrades, and, thus united, look straight before them, 
facing the world with a bold front. Until man has 
learned to associate with other men for a common pur- 
pose there prevails between him and his fellows noth- 
ing but suspicion and mistrust.” 

“ But,” says the visitor, “ you say reverence is not 
inborn, and needs to be implanted. Surely every sav- 
age fears the great and evident forces of nature, and 
learns through them, naturally, to fear a Being greater 
than himself.” 

“True,” replies the guide; “ but fear is not rever- 
ence; the two things are distinct. What a man fears 
he either seeks to meet and vanquish, if he be strong, 
or to avoid and shirk, if he be weak; but what a man 
reverences he seeks to attain or imitate.” 

This is Goethe’s famous illustration of reverence. 
Now I hold that while much remains doubtful and dis- 
putable in education, we have in this word reverence, 
as thus interpreted, one thing fixed and certain, one 
thing which is not obscure or new, but repeated a hun- 
dred times in the world’s literature, and proved in 
practice, as long as history records the doings of the 
human race, to be a solid and substantial basis for no- 
bility of character. We must implant in children a 
feeling of reverence. The next point is, What are 
children to learn to reverence? Following Goethe I 
would say: things above, things on earth, and man in 
society. I begin with the last—reverence for man in 
society—the most important element of which is man’s 
reverence for his native country. 

PATRIOTISM. 

I know that the word patriotism is often distrusted 
and discredited. Like all high conceptions, the spirit 
ofpatriotism has been debased,and the national strength 
to which it gives rise may be and has been abused to 
tyrannize over the weak or to insult the oppressed. 
But the true spirit of patriotism is not one of false pride 
and conceit, not of self-laudation and exaltation; but 
such an appreciation of his country’s greatness as leads 
a man to be humble, modest, and ready to sacrifice 
himself as an insignificant portion for the good of the 
whole community. It leads a youth to feel how much 
others, living and dead, have done for him, and to 
aspire to make that return, which lies in his power by 
keeping himself temperate and well disciplined in mind 
and body, that he may, when called upon, support the 
public interest, even if he must sacrifice his own. This 
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spirit leads a man to live for the good of others, and 
not for himself, or his family alone; it supplies a mo- 
tive for developing his faculties, instead of destroying 
them either by vice or idleness, or even by a fruitless 
aseeticism, like that of some oriental fakir, sitting out 
his life in dreaming and contemplation; it leads him to 
respect his fellow countrymen, whether rich or poor, 
and to remember that all of them, however divided in 
their several aims, must have a common interest 

This is the spirit that might replace the prevalent 
feeling of class hatred, that canker of national life. 
This is the spirit whch we may implant in chil- 
dren, partly by making them acquainted with stirring 
passages in English literature which are inspired by it, 
and partly by telling them stories of those men and 
women who have consecrated their lives to their coun- 
try’s good, and have believed that a profitless, com- 
fortable life is scarcely better worth living than a life 
of vice. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Connected with patriotism is reverence for disci- 
plined life, and, therefore, the next ideal in education 
is that of hardihood, strictness, and simplicity of liv- 
ing. Compare the means of comfort within reach of 
almost all people in these days with the opportunities 
for avoiding hardship, which existed a hundred years 
ago, and you will realize the imminent danger of yield- 
ing to the temptation of soft living, and then to soft- 
ness of life. I am not thinking of a frigid discipline, 
which is often a substitute for zeal, and which may 
throw some of the best impulses oi a child into an atro- 
phy, or at least freeze up the healthy flow of his animal 
spirits, but of that discipline which develops the man- 
lier virtues. 

On this subject I will quote a passage from Taylor: 
“ Otherwise,” says he, “ do fathers and mothers handle 
their children. These soften them with kisses and im- 
perfect noises, with the pap and the breast-milk of soft 
endearments; they rescue them from their tutors, and 
snatch them from discipline; they desire to keep them 
fat and warm,andtheir feet dry,and their bellies full, and 
then the children govern and cry, and prove fools and 
troublesome, so long as the feminine republic does en- 
dure. But fathers, because they design to have their 
children wise and valiant, apt for counsel and for arms, 
send them to severe governments and tie them to 
study and hard labor, and afflictive contingencies. 
Softness for slaves and domestic pets, and useless per- 
sons, for such as cannot ascend higher than the state 
of a fair ox, or servant, entertained for vainer offices. 
Labor,” he continues, “obedience, and discipline, 
these are the three guides in attendance upon the high 
way of the cross; unpleasant are they, but safe.” 
~~ There never was a time when the numerous distrac- 
tions of town life were more insidious, and when, 
therefore, it was more necessary to dwell upon the vir- 
tues of singleness of aim and simplicity in life. No 
doubt a knowledge of miscellaneous affairs is most use- 
ful to most people, but, at what a risk such knowledge 
is obtained in youth! Let us think of the biographies 
of men like Bunyan, or Wesley, and pay heed how 
much they were content to forego of that which most 
people devote all their lives to acquiring or enjoying, 
and that in order to obtain a large share of spiritual 
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treasure, which many of us half despise, and most of 
us are very willing to dispense with. Then we may 
realize how important an ingredient in the noble nature 
is simplicity of life. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

It is not the important end of education to train 
a child to become a successful wage-earner, because 
“ making his own living” is not really the most impor- 
tant part of his future life. The real educational prob- 
lem is not a mere industrial question. We want to 
know how we can make it possible for all, even the 
poorest, to lead a life which, however humble, shall not 
want its share of dignity. The boy grows to be a man, 
and will become a workman, or a professional man, 
but he will also be a member of a community and an 
American or an Englishman. Our problem is how to 
enable him to play a man’s part in that community, and 
in that country. I cannot better explain to you the 
meaning of this ideal than by quoting a portion of the 
oath which young men took in Athens when they ar- 
rived at man’s estate. “I will do battle,” they swore, 
“for our altars and our homes, whether aided or un- 
aided. I will leave our country not less, but greater 
and nobler than she is entrusted to me. I will rever- 
ently obey the citizens who shall act as judges. I will 
obey the laws which have been ordained, and which in 
time to come, shall be ordained by the national will.” 

This is the spirit that pervaded civic life 2,000 years 
ago. How infinitely grander it is than the spirit which 
pervades a large part of modern society. It is a com- 
mon fashion now to despise the past, to belittle great 
characters, and to magnify present opinion and prac- 
tice by a comparison. There are many who believe that 
if they do not agree with the expressed national will, 
they are philosophic and scientific in disregarding, dis- 
obeying, and defying it. For admiration, reverence, 
and humility, they substitute a spirit of cynicism, as- 
sumption, and self-conceit. Then I turn to a greater 
work than the pages of Greek history. I mean the 
Books of the Bible, and read those words of Elijah, 
when worn out with the cares of what seemed a hope- 
less struggle with evil, he cried, “It is enough. Now, 
O Lord, take away my life, for J am not better than my 
fathers.” How much nobler, truer, and more worthy 
is such a spiritthan the state of mind of those for whom 
the past has no claim to respect, nor the ancient majes- 
ty of long tradition any title to regard, nor the !aw of 
the land any sacred sanction. Such a spirit is the high- 
est result of reverence for man in society, and the way 
to implant it in the mind of a child is by encouraging 
reverence for the heroic character. We are cynically 
told that it is no reproach to a man that he is not a 
hero. At any rate, let children be assisted to admire 
heroism in all its forms, because some elements of the 
heroic character are necessary to every good man. 
The contrast between a heroic death and a feeble, dis- 
contented, self-indulgent life, cannot fail to be a brac- 
ing contemplation. Few children who have learned 
to admire devotion and self-sacrifice in the life of an- 
other, will be content with mere ease and enjoyment 
in their own. 

° ART. 

The next ideal I would bring under your notice is 

reverence for beauty, which is the chief of “ things on 
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earth.” 


I think a good many of our people have great 
doubt about the value of a love for beautiful objects. 
They look upon all such as toys and trifles, playthings 
for people with leisure and money to devote to them, 
as an interest of which the best that can be said is, that 
it is harmless; hence, they think that it is, to say the 
least of it, superfluous to make children acquainted 


with vanities. Yet Goethe, one of the greatest and 
most thoughtful of writers, has said boldly, “ The beau- 
tiful is greater than the good.” How can we reconcile 
these conflicting opinions? We know that the study 
of art may be made a frivolous pursuit, but this is a per- 
version of it: 


Ah! believe me, there is more than so, 
That works such wonders in the minds of men! 


A painting of “ The Mother and Her Child,” by Ra- 
phael; a landscape, by Turner, as seen in the midst of 
the eternal peace of sunset; a carved marble, by a 
Greek artist, who has fixed forever the transient grace 
of muscular movement, or, with intense vividness, the 
working of the mind showing itself in the fleeting ex- 
pression of the countenance; an oratorio, by Handel; 
a solemn service, by Bach. These and similar works of 
art body forth for us in a way that nothing else can the 
union of what things are true, beautiful, and good. If 
this be the lesson that can be learned from art, it is no 
mere “ crackling of thorns under a pot,” but a sober, 
serious pursuit that may, if rightly followed, brace and 
strengthen, as well as enlarge and elevate the mind. 
But to get real good from this study,itshould be begun 
early in life, and continued long, for a sense of beauty 
cannot be snatched up in a moment in our later years. 
This study, in Shakespeare’s words, “Is like the 
heaven’s glorious sun, that will not be deep searched 
by saucy looks.” The process is long and slow, and 
if it begins with a child’s delight in a pretty color, it 
may end long afterward with a masculine and severe 
joy in beautiful scenes and objects, filling the soul with 
power. Of course I do not expect too much from art. 
I do not hope to make children moral merely by teach- 
ing them to draw, nor do I suppose that the right rem- 
edy for rotten and rat-riddled tenements is a scarlet 
geranium, or an artistic wall paper, but I do believe 
that moral beauty is not different from but really one 
with the beauty which is made manifest by artists, and 
that if you teach a child to see beauty in a shell or a 
flower, in a picture or a carving, you are helping him 
to see the beauty of right conduct, and, what is more, 
the ugliness of the opposite. 

A recent number of the “ Parent’s Review ” supplies 
me from its invaluable appendix, which contains actual 
observations on the minds of children, with two il- 
lustrations of the unexpected influence of a sense of 
beauty upon moral behavior. In the first case a mother 
describes the repugnance which grew up in a little 
child of four years old to saying prayers, and explains 
the difficulty of treating this temper. ‘“ One day,” she 
continues, “I took the little girl into a room where 
several tall lilies were arranged in pots, and asked her 
would she like to kneel by them and thank God for 
making such beautiful things. She at once consented, 
and her interest being awakened, has continued ever 
since, adding a word of praise for the lovely lilies, and 
thus a good habit has driven out a bad one.” Who 
can fail to see in this description a touching illustration 
of one of the most exquisite passages in the Sermon on 
the Mount? Another mother states, that to quiet a 
child in a passion of three, four, and five years old, she 
would take her to look at Holman Hunt's “ Light of 
the World,” which had a calming effect that no words 
could produce. Often a first sign of regret was asking 
to be taken to see it. 
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The love of art has often been thought inconsistent 
with hardihood, the last ideal which I dwelt on. Ifart 
is devoted to providing comforts and luxuries for pri- 
vate use, it may be so; but the art which builds and 
adorns public buildings, raises monuments to great 
men and great deeds, or interprets and reveals to men 
beauty which might escape them, will never lead to sel- 
fishness or self-indulgence. 

There is an ascetic devotion to art, and an ascetic 
enjoyment of this world’s delights, and it is this truth 
which Goethe adumbrates when he describes with 
quaint, but telling imagery, the gesture of those who 
look with joy upon the earth, and yet at the same 
time stand with their hands tied behind their 
backs. The beauty of earth we ought to learn to rev- 
erence, but it cannot be enjoyed without restraint, so 
that parents and guardians must follow that shepherd 
who said, “‘ And I took unto me two staves; the one I 
called Beauty, and the other I calied Bands, and I fed 
the flock.” (Zech., XI.,7.) 


CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 


I have dealt with reverence of two kinds, as suggest- 
ed by Goethe’s famous allegory: reverence for things 
on earth, and reverence for man in society. There re- 
mains one more ideal, the greatest of all, one that may 
change, but never will decay; an ideal that is ancient, 
yetever modern, most wellknown,and yet never carried 
into act without being original; an ideal that is most 
worthy of being dwelt upon in a time when so many 
are inclined to disregard it, because, say they, “ Old 
things are passed away; behold, all things are become 
new.” The chief part of education is reverence for the 
Christian life. I mean by a Christian life, an eternal 
act of death into life done by Christ, a life in which all 
may share, a life which has been shared by countless 
numbers of persons, calling themselves Christians dur- 
ing the last 1,800 years. The evidence and the 
substance of the death of Christ, and all the varied doc- 
trines that have prevailed in connection with it, are 
acts of Christian love. Tongues cease, prophets. die, 
science changes, ecclesiastical systems flourish and de- 
cay, the act of love that seeketh not its own, abideth. 
Amid fretfulness, discontent, sophistry, ambition, the 
roar of the street, and the din of the market, we may 
easily forget or‘ignore this ancient and simple theolo- 
gy. Yet, which of us has not known in the flesh some 
living example of Christian life? [ do not mean a Gor- 
don or a Nightingale, or an Arno!ld Toynbee, whose 
fame resounds as far as the English tongue is heard, 
but one whose narrow stage has been the sick room or 
a disorderly and teasing househo!d, and who has dis- 
charged lowly, painful, and laborious duties with 
such cheerfulness and perfection as to make us envy 
the beauty of their spirit, which exhibits in power the 
crucified and risen life described with burning elo- 
quence by St. Paul. It is when we come to know per- 
sons like this that we are forced to grasp (the fact 
which we are slow and loath to credit) that great men 
do mean what they say. 

Such, then, are the ideals that we ought to teach 
children to venerate—patriotism, civic life, beauty, and 
the Christian life. Great as is the importance of other 
subjects, “ the rudiments of the world,” yet, if we bear 
these in mind, disputes about the rest will dwindle into 
insignificance. Whether we succeed in instructing 
children exactly in the fashion of the latest and most 
approved science, yet, projecting this light from the 
past on the darkness of the future, we shall find it pos- 
sible to train them to lead a life which is simple, good, 
and true, and we shall find that, wiile their human fac- 
ulties are slowly unfolding and developing, they are 
continually increasing the increase of God. 


Pooper 


Southampton, England. 
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Systems of Writing. 


By Francis W. Parker. 


One thing should be considered as fundamental in 
the use of the agents of expression: in all modes of ex- 
pression there should be no restriction, cramping of 
nerves, nor over-tension of muscle. In acquiring skill 
in any mode of expression, there should be no crip- 
pling or distortion of the physical agents. Whether 
writing vertically or obliquely—whatever stiffens the 
fingers causes an undue tension of muscle, restricts 
the outgoing nervous energy, that must be utterly 
wrong, no matter what the external product may be. 
The hand is one of the most important agents of sense- 
perception, as well as of expression. Over-tension of 
muscle produces unnatural habits and must react for 
evil upon the entire sensorium; it means the crippling 
of brain power. 

The steady up-and-down movements of the finger 
joints in writing require an excessive amount of physi- 
cal effort, which leads, as we all know, to writer’s 


cramp. Attempting then, to write either vertically or 
obliquely with the fingers is, to my mind, utterly 
wrong The entire body should be used in all modes 


of expression. The full arm is the immediate agent of 
writing, with perfect freedom of movement at the 
shoulder, the fore-arm resting lightly upon the desk, 
with plenty of room for the required movements. L| 
have never seen any class or pupil writing by the verti- 
cal system which wrote without a constrained, unnat- 
ural action of the hand. I can readily understand that 
the vertical lines may be easily acquired by turning the 
bottom of the paper slightly to the left. Writing the 
oblique system with the fingers is worse than using the 
vertical system, as that not only constrains the fingers 
in the up-and-down movement, but twists them toward 
the right. 

Rapid writing is the only kind that can be called edu- 
cational. Writing should be at all times the expres- 
sion of thought, the expression of images, which move 
through consciousness with considerable rapidity. The 
hand should keep pace with the movement of the 
thought, otherwise, the writing is mere copying, copy- 
ing from recollection, or copying from a book—one 
and the same thing, mentally. 

The reaction from the oblique system to the vertical 
has been brought out by the fruitless attempt to use 
the oblique system with the finger movement. If, 
then, the vertical system can be used with the full, free 
arm movement, the product of smooth lines, which is 
the mark of perfect ease, I should not object to vertical 
writing, but I have never seen such a much to be de- 
sired result. 

The best system of which I know, is a system of en- 
gaging teachers who can write rapidly and well with 
smooth lines, either vertically or obliquely upon paper 
and blackboard, and who use writing continually as a 
mode of expression. It must be confessed that most 
of our teachers are very poor penmen, indeed; hence, 
we make an abortive attempt to rectify this defect by 
some mechanical system or other. 

Writing is of vast importance in education. It is 
the one great expressive means for review, for bring- 
ing all the ideas that have been gained, into one whole. 
Slow writing cannot accomplish this. Cramped and 
crippled writing is worse, to my mind, than no writing 
at all, for the bad effects are everlasting upon the 
writer. 

Chicago Normal School. 

(This was sent by Col. Parker in reply to a circular letter of Supt. 


Brooks, of Philadelphia, regarding systems of penmanship. ) 
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Course of Study for Rural Schools. 


(Synopsis of paper read before Cook County Teachers’ Association.) 
By Prof. Wilbur S. Jackman, Chicago Normal School. 


A course of study for country school children should be 
framed with direct reference to the actual conditions that pre- 
vail in country life, and in large measure modify it. 

Among the most important points to be kept in mind are 
the following: fb. 

1. There is a general lack of appreciation of the immediate 
surroundings. Education should show that happiness may be 
derived from one’s environment and work. 

2. There is an almost total lack of scientific skill in farm 
work. 

The prejudice against the use of farm machinery is being 
dropped only because other vocations draw away the hand 
labor formerly depended on. The treatment of the soil is 
scarcely more scientific than that of the Chinese. 

When the farmer understands the rotation of crops he may 
learn to avoid a great part of the weed nuisance of the present. 

3. Inthe country there is the greatest dearth of social life. 
Bad roads are responsible for much of this. In many places 
farmers, and especially their wives and daughters, live in 
dreary isolation for more than half the year, simply because 
no means of travel yet invented will master the mud of coun- 
try roads. 

To properly recognize the foregoing conditions, it would 
seem that a course of study should contemplate these lines of 
interest. 

1. In the earlier years, especially, great attention should 
be given to the picturesque and natural beauty of the sur- 
roundings. 

Without careful training in this direction, the practical char- 
acter of their daily work will close the eyes of most of the 
children to what should be a life-long source of joy and in- 
spiration. Much outdoor study of geography, in its broader 
sense, should therefore be encouraged. Drawing, painting, 
and modeling are very useful in this connection. 

2. To supply the demand for scientific skill, a great deal of 
attention should be given to 


(a) Mechanics. 


Pupils should be taught enough practical mechanics to ward 
off the legion of fakirs with labor saving (?) devices. 


(b) Manual Training. 
Scarcely a day passes on the farm without some demand for 


skilled hand work, which, if the farmer could do himself, would 
save much future loss of time and expense. 


(c) Mathematics. 


In no other line of work where so much ’s at stake is so 
much lost through lack of systematic bookkeeping, resulting 
in infinite wastes in a hundred ways that pass unnoticed. The 
farmer must some time learn what the merchant now knows, 
that he must in the future gain his livelihood from small mar- 
gins on everything, rather than large gains on a few things. 

Bookkeeping should therefore be carefully taught. 

The study of form and elementary geometry, trigonometry, 
and surveying, as well as sensible road making, have number- 
less practical applications to the farmer’s success. 

(d) Biology. 

Practical farm biology, such as how to feed for beef or for 
milk, rotation of crops, selection of seeds, relative value of 
forage grain, and other crops, all studied from a rational and 
scientific standpoint are exhaustless topics; a consideration 
of which can result in actual profit, as well as broader general 
culture. 


(e) Meteorology and Physics of the Atmosphere. 


Careful study of the maps and other publications of the 
weather bureau will bring about a better understanding of the 
great storms apt to visit the region, as well as more intelligent 
understanding of other weather conditions. 


(f) Mineralogy. 
The composition, origin, and treatment of soils, how their 
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productiveness may be renewed, and conserved, the relation 
of the soil to the underlying rock, the origin and relative value 
of the native rocks are important subjects. 


(g) Chemistry. 


Practical knowledge of the principal elements which enter 
into the soil, plants, and animals. These studies should be 
treated from the scientific or philosophic, as well as economic 
standpoint. Country children should be allowed to get an 
insight into the deeper and more general problems of crea- 
tion, if they are to be satisfied with their work. However, in- 
telligent study from the economic standpoint inevitably in- 
volves a study from the scientific standpoint. 

Schools should endeavor to secure the best of the govern- 
ment publications for reference. 

3. The pouring of the youth into the cities will not cease 
until the country can secure some of the social advantages of 
the town. The principal obstruction now is the unspeakable 
system of road making. 

Good roads, with their natural consequences, would practi- 
cally solve the problem of country life. 

They would mean hours of social intercourse, instead of 
dreary solitude, free delivery of goods from stores, and free 
delivery of mail; also the rapid extension of the trolley-car 
system, with its numerous possibilities of use and pleasure. 

Whatever else the course of study may do, it should breathe 
a hope for the country boys and girls, which does not require 
city life for its realization, but that ‘has for its background; 
the sunsets, the hills and woods, and waving grain fields. 

Country life, not less than city, may have noble aspira- 
tions. The city and the country express the equation of life. 
Both must be preserved, and must supplement, but not de- 
stroy each other. 


ia 
The Study of Heat. II. 


By Charles B. Scott, Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 


Last month we began the study of combustion or burning as a source of 
heat. Very simple experiments were described to fix in the minds of the 
pupils the fundamental facts : 

First —That substances which burn turn black or give off a black sub- 
stance (soot) when they burn. This shows that they contain carbon. This 
is true for all common combustible substances, and for all which come from 
plants or animals, that is, are of organic origin or nature ; it is not true 
for such materials as sulphur and phosphorus (used in making matches) and 
hydrogen. 

Second.—That many substances give off when heated a gas which burns 
first. 

Third.—That when the gas and the black part have been burned or driven 
off, an unburned or incombustible part is left which we call ashes. This is 
mineral matter. 

From these facts of observation we are led by inference to the fact: 

Fourth.—That substances which burn are (with few exceptions) composed 
of carbon, usually combined with other materials which the heat drives off 
as gases, and often with more or less earthy or mineral matter which forms 
the ashes, 


Why and How Substances Burn. 


Begin, in this second step, as before, with experiments, to 
give facts of observation, a few striking expériments with 
younger children, many experiments for older pupils. Have 
the pupils, rather than the teacher, perform the experiments. 
Concentrate attention of pupils on the question, What hap- 
pens to the light, and why? Do not be in a hurry for the 
why. Give the children plenty of time to think. Do not let 
a few bright or quick pupils answer all questions, and do all 
the thinking. 

The teacher should try every experiment 
make sure that it will work. 

Have each pupil select—in upper grades, at least—two or 
three experiments, draw the apparatus as used during the ex- 
periment, and describe, as exactly and clearly as he can, what 
was done, what he saw, what he thought, or inferred. Have 
notes written in first person, if possible. 

Push a lighted splinter of wood into a bottle. 


beforehand, to 


What hap- 
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pens? Bend the lower end of a wire (hairpin) into the shape 
of a letter L, push the short end into the bottom of a short, 
lighted candle and let down into bottle. Note result. Invert 
glass fruit-can over a lighted candle, or the alcohol lamp. Re- 
sult. Set short, lighted candle in a shallow dish (plate or sau- 
cer) with a little water, or sand, or earth in it, and place over 
the candle a lamp-chimney with its base below the surface of 
the water, or pushed into the soil. Put candle on desk, or 
other perfectly smooth, flat surface, and set over it the lamp- 
chimney, dipping the lower end of the chimney in water just 
before the experiment. 

In all of these, if properly performed, the light will go out 
for lack of air. Let the children get the facts, but do not ask 
why. Many of them will not be ready for this question. 

It may be well now to have pupils draw the apparatus, and 
describe the experiments, as suggested above. Then give 
them time to think, before more work is presented. 

At the next lesson repeat the first three experiments de- 
scribed above, using a bottle or can, with a hole in the bot- 
tom (so that a current of air can pass through). A lamp- 
chimney, closed at one end with paper or cork, with holes in 
it, does very well. Note result of covering and uncovering 
these holes. Repeat last two experiments, placing a splinter 
of wood (match) under one side of the chimney, so that air 
can get in. Notice result of raising and lowering chimney so 
as to make larger or smaller the opening, through which the 
air can enter. Show formation of currents of air by lighting 
a splinter of wood, blowing it out, and holding smoking end 
where air is entering, and where it is leaving bottle, can, or 
chimney. 

Now the pupils are ready for the why, and even the slowest 
and dullest will probably tell you that air is necessary for 
burning. These experiments, the drill necessary to fix what 
has been learned from them, and to prepare for clear, exact 
reproduction, and the oral and written expression and illustra- 
tive drawings will certainly require another lesson. In draw- 
ings, indicate currents by arrows, 

In the next lesson the fact may be brought out that burning 
changes the air, so that it will not support further combus- 
tion. Put a lighted splinter into a bottle, as before, until 
flame goes out, withdraw gently (so that currents will not be 
produced in the bottle), light, and again insert in bottle. The 
flame is instantly extinguished. A similar experiment can be 
performed with a short tallow candle and a glass fruit-jar. If 
a lighted match be held in the air coming from the top of the 
chimney, set over a lighted candle the match will be extin- 
guished. 

Older pupils can now be told that the air consists of nitro- 
gen and oxygen, about four parts of the first to one of the 
second, that burning is simply uniting with oxygen, so that 
the oxygen is used up by the process of burning, and that 
when carbon, or anything containing carbon, burns, the car- 
bon unites with the oxygen of the air, one part of carbon unit- 
ing with two partsofoxygen to forma gas called carbon diox- 
ide—di meaning two, and oxide meaning combined with oxy- 
gen. 

Combustible things burn much more rapidly in oxygen 
than in air, as can be shown by heating over the alcohol lamp 
two or three teaspoonfuls of red oxide of mercury in a glass 
test-tube (both can be obtained at the drug-store), lighting a 
splinter of wood, blowing it out, and pushing the glowing end 
into the oxygen gas formed in the test-tube. It will burst 
into a bright flame. 

Another lesson, or even several lessons, can be devoted to 
applying what has been learned, by studying currents, or 
drafts in lamps, and investigating the various arrangements 
in lamps of different kinds for conveying air to the flame. 
Note effect of closing more or less the opening through which 
the air enters or leaves the lamp. The lamp will smoke, then 
it may go out. It smokes because it does not get air or oxy- 
gen enough to unite with the carbon. Therefore, some of the 
carbon is not burned, and passes off in little particles, forming 
smoke, and, when deposited on the chimney or other object, 
lamp-black. 

Examine lamps with cylindrical burners and wicks, and with 
drafts in center, as well as on outside. What are the ad- 
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vantages of such an arrangement when we wish a very bright 
light? 

Remove the lamp-chimney and notice result: What is re- 
sult when chimney is raised considerably, or when there is a 
hole in the side of the chimney above the flame? The lamp 
smokes. What is the use of the chimney? It compels the 
current of air to pass over and through the flame. The chil- 
dren will be interested in the story of the way in which the 
value of the chimney was discovered. The early lamps had 
no chimneys. It is said that some children in their play slip- 
ped a roll, or cylinder of paper over the flame of the smoking 
lamp by the light of which their father was working. He no- 
ticed that it did not smoke so much, was led to think of the 
reason why it did not smoke, and, in time, invented the lamp- 
chimney. 

Incidentally the wick may be studied. Many very simple 
experiments may be performed, illustrating the process (capil- 
larity) by which it draws up through the spaces between its 
threads the oil. The mechanism by which the wick is turned 
un and down should be shown and explained. 

For expressing and clinching what they have learned about 
lamps, the children can draw as carefully as they possibly can 
some lamp or lantern in their home, and name and explain 
the use and manner of working of all the parts. This will be 
much more satisfactory if the teacher works out with the pu- 
pils beforehand an outline, or order, for description. 

In the same way we may study stoves. A miniature stove 
can be made from a tight, well-made cardboard box, as shown 
in the illustration, A representing the draft, which can be 
closed or opened at will, B, the flame, represented by a short 
candle, C, the chimney, through which the air escapes. 


<> 
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The box should not be more than six inches long, four 
inches wide, and two or three inches deep, with all edges and 
corners air-tight. If it be placed in a shallow (plate), with a 
little water in it, or even on a perfectly smooth, flat desk or 
board, on which a little water has been placed, very little air 
will get in or out, except through the openings, A and C. By 
closing, partly or wholly, the opening A the candle can be 
made to burn low or go out. 

From this we can pass to a study of stoves of various kinds; 
kitchen stoves, heating stoves, furnaces, etc., dwelling on the 
drafts, check-drafts, and dampers, and going into other details 
as much as seems wise. In this connection the use of chim- 
neys and of the high smoke-stacks in factories can be brought 
out. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, sum up and 
clinch the ideas: 

First. That air is necessary for burning, and for the pro- 
duction of light and heat by burning. 

Second. That burning changes the air so that other things 
will not burn in it. 

Third. That heat produces currents in the air, the hot air 
rising, the cold air coming in below to take its place. 

State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y, 
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The Age of Trees. 


Gericke, the German forester, writes that the greatest ages to 
which trees in Germany are positively known to have lived are 
from 500 to §70 years. For instance, the pine in Bohemia and 
the pine in Norway and Sweden have lived to the latter age. 
Next comes the silver fir, which in the Bohemian forests has 
stood and thrived for upward of 400 years. In Bavaria, the 
larch has reached the age of 275 years. Of foliage trees, the oak 
appears to have survived the longest. The best example is the 
evergreen oak at Aschaffenburg, which reached the age of 410 
years. Other oaks in Germany have lived to be from 315 to 320 
years old, At Aschaffenburg, the red beech has lived to the age 
of 245 years, and at other points to the age of 225 years. Of other 
trees, the highest known are ash, 170 years; birch, 160 to 200 
years; aspen, 220 years; mountain maple, 225 years; elm, 130 
years, and red alder, 145 years,— London Public Opinion, 


The Birth of the Nation’s Flag. 


Gen. George Washington, Robert Morris, and Col. George 
Ross were appointed by Congress fo devise a new flag, after a 
design with thirteen stripes and the king’s colors or Union 
Jack was about to be discarded. The committee called on 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ross, familiarly called Betsy Ross, of Phila- 
delphia, who was noted for her skill as a needlewoman, and 
proposed that she should put together a flag after a design fur- 
nished in a pencil drawing by Gen. Washington. 

It is related that Mrs. Ross changed the star to five points, 
Gen. Washington having at first suggested six points. The 
painting of Mr. Weisgerber shows the meeting of the commit- 
tee at the home of Mrs. Ross. The artist had the advantage 
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Letters. 


Prof. Branson Highly Endorsed. 


Few men are more widely known in the educational world 
of Georgia than Prof. E. C. Branson. I find, by seeing sev- 
eral papers, that quite an excitement has been roused by his 
appointment in Athens. From the leading papers I gather 
these facts. He was holding a professorship in the normal 
school at Milledgeville; while there last year he protested 
against granting a diploma by the trustees to a young lady 
who had not honestly obtained the results in her examina- 
tion. The trustees were offended; the chairman of these was 
Gov. Atkinson; Prof. Branson was not re-elected. The 
trustees of Gordon institute made him president of that im- 
portant school. 

The trustees of the normal school at Athens wanted an able 
man, and felt Prof. Branson was just the man; but they did 
not know how the governor would like to have the stone he 
had rejected made the chief part of the faculty of another 
school. The governor said Branson was a most able man, 
and that he had been “ sufficiently disciplined.” And so he 
was unanimously chosen as professor of pedagogy. 

From this we may learn that in this state it won’t yet do for 
a teacher to take a position antagonistic to the ruling powers. 
This is probably true of most every state, county, and city. 

Atlanta. Eugene L. Perry. 


Meetings of Educational Associations. 


April 1, 2.—North Nebraska Teachers’ Association at Norfo'k. 

April 1, 2, 3 —Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association at Elkhart. W.R 
— Muncie, president. F 

pril 2, 3.—Michigan Schoolmaster’s Club at Aan Arbor, Mich. 

April 3.— Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association at Council Bluffs. 

April 14, 15.—Alabama State Teachers’ Association at Birmingham. 

April 19-21.—Meeting of International Kindergarten Union at St. 
Louis, Mo, 

April 20, 22,— Ontario Educ tional Association at Toronto. President. 
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John Dearness, London ; secretary, Robert W. 
Doan, Toronto. 

April 21-23.—Western Drawirg Teachers’ 
Association, at St. Louis, Mo. President, Miss 
Bonnie Snow, Minneapolis, Minn. Secretary, 
Miss Frances Ransom, Saginaw, Mich. 

June.— Meeting of the Jniversity Convoca- 
tion of the State of New York. 

July 1, 2,“3.—New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at New York. Charles E, White, 
Syracuse, president; S. F. Herron, Elizabet 
htown, secretary. 

July 6, 7, 8--New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association at Binghamton. Dr. 
Gerrit Smith, 573 Madison avenue, New York, 
president ; Walter J. Hall, Carnegie hall, New 
York, secretary and treasurer. 

July 6-9, 1897.—National Educational 
Association meets at Milwaukee, Wis. 

_ July 9, 12.—American Institute of Instruc- 
tion at Mcntreal. 


Summer Schools. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. Ad- 
dress W. A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Harvard University Summer School. Be- 
gins July 6. Address M. Chamberlain, Har- 
vard University. 

Summer School of the University of the 
City of New York at University Heights, July 
s—Aug. 13. Pedagoey Courses, July 12— 
Aug. 20. Address Chas. L, Bliss, New York 
University, New York City. 








of a view of the room, arranged with such furniture as was 
originally used, and also other material, costumes, photo- 
graphs of the originals, and the like, so as to reproduce a cor- 
rect representation of the scene. 

Considerable material has been collected for those who may 
inform pupils about the history of the flag, covering the first 
design and that finally adopted after the committee’s plan, 
which has been changed from time to time, as to the number 
of stars only, to provide for the admission of new states to the 
union. 





Why not profit by the experience of others who have found a permanent 
cure for catarrh in Hood's Sarsaparilla ? 
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Asheville and Hot Springs. 


Paradise is said to be *‘ A place of bliss, a region of supreme felicity or 
delight.” Better terms cannot be used descriptive of Asheville and Hot 
Springs, North Carolina, and yet the thousand attracti ns which exist 
there must be seen to be appreciated. Situated in the heart of the moun- 
tains, with the Smoky, Blue Ridge, and Balsam ranges in sight, is ‘‘ The 
Land of the Sky,” and one of the most beautiful spots in the whole world. 
At a distance from Asheville, and forming a distinct outline against the 
heavens, stands Mount Pizgah in all its glory and magnificence. Western 
North Carolina is not a fairy land, but a country beautiul beyond descrip- 
tion. In the trip over the Southern Railway to these charming resorts 
nature’s panorama is unfolded, showing picturesque scenes of the grandest 
kind. It matters not whether you view the mountains or gaze into vast 
depths or sylvan glens; all you see inspire you with the glory of your 
paar op Asheville is twenty-three hundred feet above sea level. The 
climate is delightful the year round. The airis never damp, and sunshine 
is prevalent. There is where the invalid, business man and pleasure- 
seeker come to breathe the pure, invigorating mountain air. 

A more delightful time of the year cannot be found than to spend the 
month of March in the mountains of Western North Carolina. Protected 
by the ranges of mountains on all sides, the disagreeable March winds that 
are prevalent are avoided. The Southern Railway operates a most per- 
fect through-car service between New York, Asheville, and Hot Springs, 
leaving New York daily at 4.30 P. M., via Pennsylvania, reaching Ashe- 
ville next afternoon at 2.00 P. M., and Hot Springs, 4 00 P. M, 

Full particulars regarding excursion rates to the resorts can be had upon 
application to the New York Office (271 Broadway) of the Southern Rail- 
way, who will give you all information regarding the resorts located in the 
glerious mountains of Western North Carolina, 
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Reverence is due to children; thistakes foolish forms 
in many cases; children being allowed to do wholly as 
they please, regardless of the comfort of others. Chil- 
dren for many years use their eyes extraordiarily; just 
what they see others do, they do; not because it is 
pleasant, but because older ones do it. Ifa generation 
of children never saw anything wrong done, more 
good would be accomplished than by all the Sunday 
school lessons and sermons heard. The reverence due 
them is to say and do no wrong when before them. 
Many a bad father will not swear or drink before his 
young daughters. This thought has a practical appli- 
cation to the school-room. 





There is a present danger in education, and it is this: 
To aim at material progress, fine buildings, furniture, 
text-books, ampler salaries,and highly-educated teach- 
ers. We may attain all these and miss the main object; 
the danger is, that we mistake these for the main ob- 
ject. Education is for happiness. Is the present trend 
towards that goal? Are we not setting up some thing 
and naming it education, and talking about it as if it 
were education, but which, if we closely inspect it, it will 
be found to want its real characteristics. Buildings, 
text-books, furniture, highly-educated men and women 
at good salaries are not enough. The supremacy of 
the spirit must be the aim; of the spiritual nature 
in each pupil and of the Great Spirit in the entire earth. 
This must be the aim to cause happiness to abound. 
The teacher who has classes in arithmetic and geogra- 
phy will aim at something more than a residuum of 
facts about figures, mountains, and plains. 





A teacher who had spent forty years in the school- 
room was in the company of his school board—three in 
number; business had been finished, and they rose to 
separate. One, a man of considerable wealth, re- 
marked: “There is one thing in which Prof. 
goes beyond all of us—in doing good. I often envy 
him. I might not like that kind of occupation, but I 
confess I admire it.” The teacher went to his modest 
home, revolving these words as he walked along. He 
had often been tempted to give up teaching, because of 
the small, pecuniary returns; then he reflected: “I am 
useful; I know I am; I will be content.” This, after 
all, is the reward the teacher must aim at. 








The concept formed by the teacher of his work will 
determine that work. If it is to promote the accumu- 
lation of certain knowledge only, he separates himself 
from that other class, that would make daily striving to 
become more like a pattern, conceived to be possessed 
by the Creator Himself. There is no mightier ques- 
tion than this for the teacher. What spirit actuates 
me? He must see there are things to be attained that 
are far above and beyond the reach of the drill of the 
various classes. It is the effect of his spirit on the 


spirit of the class that is to cause great results; it is 
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composed of spiritual beings; he must employ spirit- 
ual agencies. There are thus two great classes of 
teachers—the mechanical and the spiritual. 





The Profits of Text-Book Publishers. 


For some reason or other the volume of the school- 
book business done in this country is vastly over-esti- 
mated by the average person. Most people believe 
that from fifty million to one hundred million dollars 
worth of school books are used in this country annu- 
ally. To such persons the following figures will be in- 
teresting: 

The state superintendent of public instruction, of 
Pennsylvania, where free text-books are used, has just 
published a report showing that last year a little over 
$500,000 worth of school books were bought by all the 
public schools of that state. The population of the state 
of Pennsylvania, according to the census of 1890, was 
5,258,014 people. The population of the United States 
according to this same census was 72,000,000. Sup- 
pose we take the population as given in the World 
Almanac last year, and say that it is 78,000,000. There 
would then be as many states of the population of 
Pennsylvaniaas 5 2-10 or 5$ is contained in 78,000,000, 
or about 14} states. If Pennsylvania, with her splen- 
did resources, spends only about one-half million dol- 
lars annually for school books, 14} states of the size of 
Pennsylvania would spend $7,250,000. 

It is reported that one large mercantile house in the 
city of Chicago has sold in its history $65,000,000 worth 
of goods. It is also reported that the chewing-gum 
business of the United States amounts to about $14,- 
000,000 yearly. A moment’s examination of the 
trades’ reports would show that the school-book busi- 
ness is one of the smallest of the businesses of the 
United States. In comparison with the boot and shoe 
business, the hat business, the dry-goods business, or 
any other standard business, it is so small as to cut no 
figure at all. 

It may be safely said, without fear of contradiction, 
that the net profit of the publishers of school books is 
not twelve per cent.on the capital invested,and a finan- 
cial manager of one of the largest houses asserts that it 
is not more than ten per cent. When it is remembered 
that a prominent official of a large company stated, in 
the presence of a committee in New York recently that 
he would not be engaged in any business that did not 
pay him twenty per cent. on the capital invested, it will 
be seen that the publishers are not making so much 
money as to satisfy one of the ablest financiers in the 
United States. He would not be engaged in the pub- 
lishing business or any other business if it did not pay 
him twenty per cent. on the capital invested. 

As conducted to-day, the people are assured of two 
things, because of the active, earnest, and intelligent 
competition among school-book publishers, namely: 
(1) The best school books that the finest editorial and 
mechanical skill can produce; (2) satisfactory prices. 
If one takes up a school book used in England, Ger- 
many, France, or almost any other foreign country, 
and compares it with the school books used in America 
he will find that the American book is vastly superior 
to any foreign publication. If Mr. “ A,” an American 
publisher, brings out a new geography which teachers 
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find to be superior, Mr. “B” must either make his 
geography as good or lose his market. If Mr. “A” 
offers to sell his publications in a givenstateata greater 
discount than Mr. “B” has given, Mr. “ B” must in- 
crease his discount or lose his trade. There is no com- 
bination of school-book publishers to keep up prices, 
and there never has been one in the history of the 
trade. 

In view of the facts stated above, and they are facts 
capable of demonstration, is it not fair to ask why leg- 
islatures should concern themselves with a business 
that is conducted to the entire satisfaction of school 
officials, teachers, and the public in general? 


Editorial Correspondence. 
Tropical Florida. 


I have had the desire ever since I first visited Florida to 
penetrate to the most southern settlements. In 1887 I visited 
Lake Worth on the eastern coast, which was the most south- 
ern settlement, except one, on that side; this year I penetrated 
to Fort Myers, the most southern settlement on the west 
coast. True, there is a point called Naples, fifty miles further 
down, but as there is only a single house there, Fort Myers 
may practically be regarded as the last town on Florida’s west 
coast. By examining the map it will be seen that a vast bay, 
some fifty or sixty miles in length, and ten miles wide, occu- 
pies a large indenture in the southwest coast of Florida; it is 
named Charlotte harbor, or bay. It is separated and defended 
from the Gulf of Mexico by a series of islands, low, and most- 
ly covered by mangroves. Into the upper end of this bay, or 
sound, the Peace river empties; at the lower end, the Caloosa- 
hatchee (often shortened into Caloosa). 

From the railroad extending from Jacksonville to Tampa a 
branch at Lakeland extends southward eighty-eight miles to 
Punta Gorda, situated at the head, or north end, of Charlotte 
harbor. At this point a pretty steamer takes one fifty miles 
south, enters the mouth of the Caloosa, and goes up it some 
fifteen miles, and thus Fort Myers is reached. It is a town ly- 
ing mainly on one street, which stretches along the southern 
bank of the river, here a mile wide. This river is the outlet 
of Lake Okechobee, well known on account of its queer name 
to all the boys and girls who study geography. 

This is indeed a tropical Florida. Oranges are still on the 
trees, but most of the crop has been marketed; beside the yel- 
low fruit are white bossoms, whose fragrance fairly loads the 
air. A branch pushed and rattled against my window blinds 
during the night; on opening them, I could touch the yellow 
fruit. Last evening the temperature was 80°; this morning it 
is 70°. This is repeated all the winter months. In the sum- 
mer it is 90° during the day, in the shade, and drops to 80° 
during the night. The people look forward with no pleasure 
to the long summer; the sun rises early, and the heat begins 
at once. It is about impossible to go out of the shade. The 
hum of the villainous mosquito is then heard in the land. 

This country has a great renown for its fish, and well de- 
serves it; the waters swarm with pompano, Spanish mackerel, 
sheepshead, red snapper, tarpon, and many other varieties. 
The tarpon often weighs 50 pounds; a stuffed specimen on the 
wall of the dining-room is three feet Jong. Many kinds of 
game are said to abound in the fields and forests, such as 
quail, wild turkeys, and deer. The alligator seems to have 
departed; at least little is said about him; it was not many 
years ago that the words alligator and Florida were so firmly 
associated that when one was pronounced the other was in- 
variably suggested. The manatee was another curious sea 
animal once to be seen in the waters of the rivers discharging 
below Tampa bay; but none have appeared during the last ten 
years. It is a warm-blooded animal, weighing from 250 to 500 


pounds, and as it lives on the grass that grows below the sur- 
face of the water it is commonly called the sea cow. There 
were once so many in one river that it was named the mana- 
tee. 
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The gardens ahve roses in bloom, the hibiscus flaunts 
its scarlet blossoms beside the walks; in fact, there is the as- 
pect of June on everything, and not of February. The moon- 
light nights are superb; the piazza is occupied from early 
morning till midnight. One coming here understands why 
people south of Washington always construct such ample pi- 
azzas. In the summer they live on the piazza; the hammock is 
suspended there; the children have their play-houses there; 
often the tea is served there. We who visit this tropical re- 
gion in the winter think it a paradise, but the summer tires 
the nerves of the inhabitants. An old settler in Jacksonville, 
in speaking of the long summer, said: “There are but two 
resources for us, rum and religion, and the tendency seems to 
be to the former.” 

This section furnishes New York with early vegetables; in 
February it ships tomatoes, turnips, cabbages, beets, potatoes, 
strawberries, onions, etc., in large quantities. I am of the 
opinion that the country higher up is better suited for or- 
anges, and grape fruit, and lemons. The southwestern part 
of Charlotte harbor is separated from the gulf by an island ten 
miles long, and three miles wide, named Sanibel island. 

This is fast becoming a fruitful garden. The steamer stopped 
at two docks, and took on upwards of 500 crates of toma- 
toes, fifty of egg-plant, several barrels of beets, turnips, cab- 
bages, etc. A crate of tomatoes has six boxes; the price to- 
day in New York is $4.50. Several steamers ply between this 
region and Punta Gorda to move the crop of early vegeta- 
bles. At this last point it is put on fast freight cars that reach 
the Northern cities in from 48 to 60 hours. 

Punta Rassa has merely one rough-looking hotel; it is 
the telegraph station from whence go cables to Key West and 
Havana. A small stern wheel steamer (Capt. Jones) goes up 
the Caloosa, once a week, to communicate with settlers, on 
that river. A party wishing to visit Okechobee can make 
arrangements for this purpose with little difficulty; it requires 
about three days, for the river is very crooked, and the boat 
is tied up at night, and a camp made. A canal has been cut 
at the upper end to straighten the course, and through this an 
entrance to the lake is easily made. It is a large lake, thirty 
miles in diameter. A large river, the Kissimmee, enters from 
the north, and parties may pass across the lake and enter this 
river, and come out at Kissimmee, a lively little town, whose 
business is derived from the sugar and rice grown on the rich 
flats bordering the river all the distance from the lake, 

Fort Myers. A. M. K. 


A Little Visitor. 
By Helen Standish Perkins. 


There’s a busy little fellow, 
Who came to town last night, 
When all the world was fast asleep, 
The children’s eyes shut tight. 
I cannot tell you how he came, 
For well the secret’s hid; 
But I think upon a moonbeam bright, 
Way down to earth he slid. 


He brought the Misses Maple 
Each a lovely party gown; 
It was brilliant red and yellow, 
With a dash or two of brown, 
And he must have had a Midas touch, 
For, if the truth is told, ‘ 
The birches all, from top to toe, 
He dressed in cloth of gold. 


Then he took a glittering icicle 
From underneath the eaves, 
And with it, on my window, 
Drew such shining silver leaves, 
Such fair and stately palaces, 
Such towers and temples grand, 
Their like I’m sure was never seen 
Outside of Fairyland. 


Who is this busy little man, 
Whose coming brings us joy? 
For I’m very sure he’s welcomed 
By every girl and boy; 
The little stars all saw ies. 
Tho’ they will not tell a soul; 
But I’ve heard his calling card read thus: 
J. Frost, Esq., North Pole.—* Independent.” 








Cimely Copics. 


In President McKinley’s inaugural address he outlined the 
policy of the new administration as follows: economy in the 
government must be obsefved and extravagance stopped wher- 
ever it is found; outstanding obligations must be decreased; 
we should have more revenue without delay; the government 
must pay as it goes, and avoid loans; the country is clearly 
opposed to needless additions to internal taxation; in the re- 
vision of the tariff especial attention should be given to the 
reénactment and extension of the reciprocity principles of 
1890; the new navy should be supplemented by a merchant 
marine amply sufficient for our own carrying trade to foreign 
countries; the foreign policy to be firm and dignified, always 
insisting upon the enforcement of the lawful rights of Ameri- 
can citizens everywhere; the North and South no longer di- 
vide upon the old lines, but upon principles and policies. The 
president has called a special session of Congress, March 
15; the principal business of the session will be the revision of 
the tariff. 








The civilized world awaited with considerable anxiety 
the answer of Greece to the demand of the powers that the 
Greek army and navy be withdrawn from the island of Crete. 
The six days granted for a reply expired March 9. The an- 
swer given is worthy of the descendants of Leonidas and The- 
mistocles. Greece refuses to leave Crete to Mussulman fanati- 
cism; she urges the powers not to insist upon the scheme of 
autonomy, knowing well that all attempts to retain a semblance 
of Turkish power in the island will result in dissatisfaction 
and failure. The powers now contemplate blockading the 
port of Athens. Whatever they do, they need to move slowly. 
It is a well-known fact that this coercion of Greece is the 
work of the crowned heads; the people do not approve of it. 
When theelections occur, which they will soon in several coun- 
tries, the common people will show what they think of the 
action of their governments in giving aid and comfort to the 
barbarous Turk. 


The government of Sweden has notilied the Canadian gov- 
ernment that Mr. Andree will start from Stockholm about the 
end of June for Spitzbergen to attempt his balloon voyage to 
the North Pole, and it requests that instructions be given to 
Canadian officials at different points in the Northwest terri- 
tories and Hudson bay region to report the balloon if it is 
sighted. Mr. Andree’s balloon house and much of his equip- 
ment is at Dane’s island, on the northwest coast of Spitzber- 
gen. The balloon house, well built, well anchored, and shel- 
tered on one side by a high hill, is believed to have passed the 
winter in good shape, and to be now ready for his occupancy. 
He will carry about four months’ supplies of food with him, 
in addition to his boat, a folding affair, that packs away neat- 
ly above his car, his sledges, and other equipment. If he has 
a good wind from the south he thinks he will be in the neigh- 
borhood of the North Pole in a day and a half to two days 
after starting. His hope is that he wiil be carried across the 
polar area. What he wants is a south wind, with a slowly- 
falling barometer, for he believes that under such conditions 
the wind will persist in the right direction as long as he has 
need of it. 

Even if Andree crosses the polar area and lives to get back, 
the difficulty will be to do any exploring that will amount to 
much. It is not likely that from a balloon he can make more 
than the slightest kind of reconnoisance. One of the most in- 
teresting questions to be solved when Mr. Peary’s plan for 
completing explorations between Greenland and the North 
Pole is carried out, is whether the deep sea discovered by 
Nansen and traced to the north of Franz Josef Land, extends 
into American Arctic waters. That question and many others 
that still make polar research worth while cannot be settled 
from a balloon. 


Gen. Julio Sanguily, the Cuban patriot, who has languished 
for two years in a Spanish dungeon in Havana, was recently 
released, on the demand of the United States, and came to 
New York. He says that there are hundreds of prisoners in 
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prisons too vile for human nature to endure. The weakest, 
of course, die; many others are taken out and shot without 
the semblance of a trial. Sanguily won honors in the ten- 
years war. He will return to Cuba to aid the Cubans; it is 
said he will take Maceo’s place in Pinar del Rio. 


There have been indications of late that more trouble might 
be in store for the little Transvaal republic in South Africa. 
Many protests have been made against the high court. Presi- 
dent Kriiger recently said in a speech, that if the cloud that 
was brewing burst they would rely on God’s help. It is said 
he will shortly visit the Orange Free State, the other Dutch 
republic, for the purpose of effecting a closer union between 
the two republics. 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher died March 8, at Stamford, 
Conn., from the effects of a fall she received several weeks be- 
fore. She survived her distinguished husband just 10 yearstoa 
day. She was married to Mr. Beecher in 1837, and was an effi- 
cient helper to him during his long career. Of late years she 
has become quite well known as a writer of books and maga- 
zine articles. 


The White Star Line, whose ships run from New York to 
England, has contracted for the longest twin-screw passenger 
steamer ever built. It will be of 17,00c gross tons, and 704 
feet long, or 24 feet longer than the Great Eastern. Next in 
size to the Great Eastern, which was broken up for old iron 
on the banks of the Mersey, in 1890, the largest vessels ever 


built are the Lucania and Campania, of the Cunard line. They 
are 620 feet long, 65 feet beam, and 37 feet deep, measuring 
12,950 gross tons. The new ship will be called the Oceanic. 





We hear much talk nowadays about international bimetal- 
lism, which shows that a uniform medium of exchange is ne- 
cessary. But while the financiers have been talking, the Amer- 
ican Express Co. have been perfecting a system that 
practically furnishes an international currency. All trav- 
elers know that the exchanging of United States for 
British money, of British for French money, of French 
for German money, etc., causes loss of time, loss from 
discounts, and often great inconvenience and annoyance. 
By the American Express Co.’s system of travelers’ cheques, 
all this is avoided. They are issued, on the payment of a 
small fee, by the 7,500 agencies of the company in the United 
States and Canada, and will be taken at their face value, in 
gold, or its equivalent, by over 20,000 correspondents through- 
out the world. These include hotels, shop-keepers, tourist 
agents, steamship companies, and others. The cheques are 
issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100, and $200, so that 
it is possible to divide up the funds among the members of a 
party, where desirable. A unique and secure means of identi- 
fication has been adopted. When the cheque is issued, or as 
soon thereafter as practicable, the purchaser must place his 
signature in the upper left-hand corner; when it is paid he 
signs it in the lower left-hand corner, in the presence of the 
person by whom payment is made. The cheque system has 
received the commendation of bankers, merchants, educators, 
and others who have traveled in the new world and the old. 





Measuring a Tree. 


The boy in the following story, borrowed from “ Bright 
Jewels,” is described as never saying anything remarkable, as 
eating oatmeal in large quantities, chasing the cat, slamming 
the door, and otherwise conducting himself after the manner 
of boys; with the exception that he asks few questions and 
does much thinking. If he does not understand a thing, he 
whistles, which is not a bad habit—on some occasions. 

There was much whistling in our yard one summer. It 
seemed to be an all-summer performance. Near the end of 
the season, however, our boy announced the height of our tall 
maple to be thirty-three feet. 

“Why, how do you know?” was the general question. 

“ Measured it.” 

“ How?” 

“ Foot-rule and yardstick.” 

“You didn’t climb that tall tree?” his mother asked, anx- 
iously. 

“No’m; 
ured that.” 

“ But the length of the shadow changes.” 

“Yes’m, but twice a day the shadows are just as long as 
things themselves. I’ve been trying it all summer. I drove 
a stick into the ground, and when the shadow was just as long 
as the stick I knew that the shadow of the tree would be just 
as long as the tree, and that’s thirty-three feet.” 

"i So that is what you have been whistling about all sum- 
mer? 

“ Did I whistle?” asked Tom. 


I just found the length of the shadow, and meas- 


—“ Youth’s Companion.” 
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Teachers’ Diplomas not Worth a Dam. 


At the eighth annual dinner of the Association of Gradu- 
ates of the State Normal Schools, Mr. M. M. Wagner, a 
Brooklyn lawyer, stated that a normal school diploma, while 
certifying that the holder is thereby “ authorizedto teach inthe 
public schools of New York,” is really not worth a “tinker’s 
dam,” because it is not good in the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn. After explaining that a “tinker’s dam” is the 
most useless refuse, Mr. Wagner said that a diploma which 
is not good in New York and Brooklyn should read “ this di- 
ploma is good only in the woods.” 

Mr. Wagner suggested that the grade of study in the nor- 
mal schools be raised, if it is not high enough to qualify grad- 
uates to teach in the cities. 

Mr. J. Frank Wright was elected president for the ensuing 
year; E. H. Schuyler, vice-president; and J. F. Harris, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Public Education in Russia. 


A young Russian woman, who lately came to this country 
to teach, gives the following interesting account of the Rus- 
sian schools: 

“The children in this country do not appreciate their 
schools. The children in Russia are so glad to go to school 
that they will walk miles to the school-house. We have good 
schools there, but not many of them. There is only one per- 
haps for several villages in the country, and the children from 
all around go to it. The children here can reach their schools 
in a few moments. It took me an hour to reach my school. 
It was the only one in the part of the city where I lived. 

The Russian children do not begin to go to school until 
they are eight years old, and then they are so glad to go that 
they study very hard. The hours are from 9 to 4 o’clock in 
school, but then there are the lessons to be learned outside, 
and I remember that I studied until 12 o’clock at night to 
learn mine. I think the children in Russia learn very quickly. 





CounT Leo To.tstci. 
(Courtesy of the Phrenological Journal, Fowler & Wells Co , New York.) 


For Pedagogic ideas of Tolstoi see articles in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of 
September 14, and 21, 1895 and January 30, 1897. 


They do not go to school as early as they do here, and their 
minds seem to be fresher. I commenced school when I was 


eight, and when I was sixteen I was ready to teach, and I had 
been to the ordinary public school, to the high school, and 
the school for teachers, 


Yes, there we learned as they do in 
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the schools for teachers here. The professors brought in 
children from the lower schools and showed us how to teach 
them, and then we taught them ourselves. 

“The boys’ and girls’ schools are separated in Russia. The 
men teach the larger boys and women teach the girls and 
smaller boys. I taught in a girls’ school in one of the lower 
classes. The building was large, with many different rooms, 
and heated, not from the cellar, like the schools here, but 
from great ovens built into the walls, one of them between, 
and heating two rooms. 

“T had thirty little children at first, and then I taught older 
children, and there were not so many. I never punished them. 
They were very good. I think children are always good if 
you are good to them. 





Count Leo TOLSTOI IN RUSSIAN PEASANT’S DRESS. 
(Courtesy of the PArenological Journal, Fowler & Wells Co., New York.) 


“It is not so difficult to find a position to teach in a school 
in Russia. Some people are so sorry for the peasants in the 
villages that they go to them and start schools. They are 
paid no money, but live on the provisions of all kinds that the 
peasants can bring them. Some one gives them a room in or 
near the church, and there they have their school. Sometimes 
the government allows them a little money. I wanted to teach 
the peasants. I would have taken my family with me, and 
they would have liked it. It would be doing a great deal of 
good, and it is not happiness to live unless you can do some- 
thing for some one. In localities where I had no friends I 
would make friends of the children. The children take you 
for an angel if you are good to them.” 


How England Treats Truants. 


Philadelphia —Mr. Graham Wallas, of the London school 
board, who has been studying the work of the Philadelphia 
schools, recently explained to the board of education the 
method of enforcing compulsory education in England. Com- 
pulsion begins at five years, and, partly on an age, and partly 
on an educational basis, continues on an average till children 
are 12% years old. In London alone, there were last year 
45,000 prosecutions of parents for not sending their children 
to school. 

In London there are two boarding truant schools in the 
northern part of the city, and one in the central, where the 
magistrates send children who play truant, or are not sent to 
school by their parents. They are generally kept in the tru- 
ant-school for six weeks, being clothed and fed at the expense 
of the city. If they play truant again they may be sent back 
a second, or even a third time. Incorrigible truants are sent 
to the industrial schools for a term of years. No punishment 
is allowed in the truant schools; but the aim is to make the 
children as happy as possible, and to make them manly and 
womanly. 

In Liverpool and other cities there are day truant schools. 
Children are required to be in attendance from 7.20 in the 
morning to 6 in the evening. They have three substantial 
meals a day served to them. If a child does not answer to 
its name at roll-call a policeman is at once sent for it. Pun- 
ishment is not permitted, and play is made to take the place of 
discipline. The instruction is largely manual] training. 


A Boys’ Club. 


There is in New York city a large and flourishing boys’ 
club, in which no line is drawn regarding race or religion. Of 
Roman Catholics, 40 per 
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cent. Episcopalians, and the remainder are Hebrews, Italians, 
and Armenians. The club has attractive headquarters in St. 
Bartholomew's Parish house at East Forty-second street, 
where it has the use of a large reading-room, circulating libra- 
ry, drill-room, gymnasium, cadet corps, educational classes, 
social entertainments, games, and summer outings. A popu- 
lar feature of the club is the military drill and discipline. The 
cadet corps numbers about 100 members, and there is a battal- 
ion drill every Wednesday evening. Last summer the battal- 
ion and drum corps went into camp for a week at Stepney, 
Conn. The regular discipline of a military camp was ob- 
served, with dress parade, sentries, day and night watches, 
etc. 

The president of the club is James Barnes, and the Rev. 
David H. Greer is president ex-officio. Three-fourths of the 
members are school boys, but the remainder are boys em- 
ployed in factories, stores, etc., whose homes are cheerless and 
uninviting. The healthful, cheerful associations of the club 
rooms have had a refining and strengthening effect on their 
characters. 






A Teachers’ College for Chicago. 


Chicago.—Dr. William R. Harper has presented aplan which 
provides for the establishment of a college to train the teach- 
ers of Chicago how to teach. The proposition has been well 
received by the committee on the normal school, and will be 
urged upon the early attention of the whole board. If Dr. 
Harper’s plan is carried out teachers training for the primary 
department will receive the first attention, as it is here 
the most serious lack is felt. Nearly 70 per cent. of all the 
pupils in the public schools are in the primary grades. 


Reorganization Bills in Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Two school board bills are now before 
the legislature, known as the Anderson bill and the Peckham 
bill. 

The former applies to cities having 100,000 population or 
more; the latter, to cities having 150,000 or more. Both bills 
reduce the number of school commissioners who now hold 
office in Milwaukee. The Anderson bill fixes the number at 
one from each ward. To this number the Peckham bill adds 
seven—they are called directors in this bill—selected from the 
city at large. The commissioners’ term is fixed at three years 
by both bills, part of the board retiring each year. 

The Anderson bill leaves the power of appointment in the 
hands of the common council, while the Peckham bill gives 
the power of appointment to a body of four persons, to be 
known as the school board commission, and appointed by the 
mayor. Of these four not more than two can belong to any 
one political party. They hold office for four years, one of 
them retiring every year. No member of this commission can 
hold any other state, city, or county office, excepting judicial 
office or the office of notary public. 

According to the provisions of the Anderson bill, a school 
superintendent must be elected every two years, and it is stip- 
ulated that he must hold a state certificate. The Peckham pro- 
vides for the election of this officer every five years. 

While the Anderson bill provides for the appointment of a 
secretary to the board every two years, the Peckham bill 
would appoint one only when a vacancy occurs. 

According to the Anderson bill, text-books shall be select- 
ed, subject to the approval of the board, by the superintendent 
and a committee consisting of four members of the board. 
The Peckham bill provides for their selection by the superin- 
tendent, the assistant superintendent, and the president of the 
board. Both bills provide that a text-book which has once 
been approved by the board shall not be displaced by another 
until five years have elapsed. 

As regards buildings and sites, the Peckham bill says that 
the common council may buy lots, and may require the board 
of public works to construct school buildings. No site shall 
be bought until the school district in which it is situated shall 
have been defined by the board of school directors, and that 
no school building shall be erected unless this board has first 
soqeoves the plans and designs. 

he Anderson bill provides that sites and plans for build- 
ings shall be chosen by concurrent action of a committee con- 
sisting of the superintendent of schools, the building inspec- 
tor, the members of the board of public works, the chairman 
of the council committee on schools,the chairman of the coun- 
cil committee on public buildings and grounds, “if any or all 
of such officers or committees there be.” If not, then the 
choice shall be made by such of these officers as there are, and 
by these members of the common council, appointed by its 
president. 


Dr. Hinsdale’s Daughter also a Ph. D. 


Miss Helen C. Hinsdale, daughter of Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, 
a in the University of Michigan, who is a graduate of 

estern Reserve university (1885), and received the degree 
of A. M. of the University of Michigan in 1893,has just passed 
her examination for the doctor’s degree, at the University of 
Gottingen. Her lines of study were German, Anglo-Saxon, 
and philosophy. 
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A Family of Kindergartners. 


Washington, D. C.—One of the pioneers in kindergarten 
work is Mrs. Louise Pollock, of this city. Since 1876 she has 
given lectures to mothers on the training of young children, 
based on Froebel’s kindergarten philosophy. She has also 
conducted classes, free of charge for governesses and nursery 
maids. By request Mrs. Pollock sent her plan for the nursery 
maids’ kindergarten to the ministerimum of St. Petersburg, 
Russia. 

Mrs. Pollock has six daughters who are trained kindergart- 
ners. The eldest, Miss Susan P. Pollock, was the first 
American lady to receive her kindergarten normal training in 
Berlin. For a number of years,inpartnership with her mother, 
she has conducted a kindergarten training school. Another 
of Mrs. Pollock’s daughters has a kindergarten for the little 
Osage Indians in Oklahoma. 


The Indian Office Controversy. 


Secretary of the Interior David R. Francis, in a letter to 
the commissioner of Indian affairs, dated February 27, 1897, 
writes: 


“For such examination as I have been able to give the 
papers submitted by you in reference to the relations existing 
between the official of the Indian office and the superintend- 
ent of the Indian school at Carlisle, Pa., being correspondence 
between the said officials, charges and counter-charges of mis- 
conduct and insubordination, with reports from the same, also 
copies of the “ Red Man,” a paper published at the Carlisle 
school, I observe your findings to be: 

“r. That the conduct of Captain R. H. Pratt, superintend- 
ent of the Carlisle Indian school, an employee of the Indian 
service, in attacking in public print the policy of the govern- 
ment with reference to Indian education, and his superior 
officers, has been insubordinate and subversive to discipline. 

2. “That Captain Pratt’s allegations and insinuations as to 
the construction and enforcement of the civil service laws and 
regulations by the superintendent of Indian schools, and as to 
the conduct and bearing of that official are not borne out by 
the facts, but that Captain Pratt is the person who has placed 
an improper construction and enforcement upon the civil ser- 
“— laws and regulations at his school, instead of the Indian 
office. 

In view of these findings, which seem to be borne out by the 
papers in the case, I am of the opinion that the government 
would be justified in requesting that Captain Pratt be relieved 
of duty as superintendent of the Carlisle school. 

“In consideration, however, of Captain Pratt’s long and 
valuable service in the cause of Indian education, the de- 
partment will forbear making this recommendation, but it is 
hereby ordered that in future Captain Pratt shall avoid, in the 
“Red Man,” “Indian Helper,” or any other publications is- 
sued from the printing office of the Carlisle Indian school, all 
criticism of the Indian service and its officials, as well as con- 
troversial articles concerning the policy of the government 
with reference to the Indian service, and shall transmit regu- 
larly to the commissioner of Indian affairs two copies of all 
publications issued from said press. ? 

“Tt is further ordered that Captain Pratt shall promptly com- 
ply with all regulations of the Indian office and the civil ser- 
vice commission in reference to the appointment of teachers 
and employes.” 

This decision will be considered just and timely by all who 
have followed up the controversy referred to. Its effect must 
be rather discouraging to the hungry politicians who have 
been trying to make capital out of the temporary disturbance. 
This decision is practically an endorsement of Dr Hailmann’s 
policy in the administration and management of the Indian 
schools, and it is not likely that there will be a change in the 
office, since Mr. McKinley and Secretary Bliss are on record 
as heartily in favor of the same policy. 


An Edueational Afternoon. 


Denver, Col.—A large number of the most representative 
women of the city recently held “an educational afternoon,” 
when papers on different phases of the educational question 
were presented. Prof. Henry Reed read a paper on “ The 
Nature of Education,” in which he said the first crying need 
in educational reform is to increase the teaching force. All 
teachers have too many children under their care. The con- 
ditions of civilization are such that no parent can give all the 
time and care necessary for the proper training of his own 
child. Hence, the school. The attitude of the parent toward 
education, the school and the teacher is reflected in the child. 

Miss Caroline Holden talked on “Mental Images.” She 
spoke of the difference between the mental images of different 
individuals, which chiefly marked the distinction between cul- 
tured people and those who were not. Success in education 
is marked by the number of well-defined mental images with 
which the mind of the child is stored. 

Miss Helen M. Ring took for her subject “ He had Risen 
Higher than Himself, and that is Literature.” She said that 
knowledge is not power in itself; it is only power when it en- 
ables a person to live, in the highest sense of the word. It 
was not what Christ knew, but what He was which drew all 
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men unto Him. Whatever trains the faculties of the child so 
that he becomes a fully developed being,is the thing he should 
study. Literature was the only continuity in history; the only 
thing that made history mean anything more than a list of 
wars and conquests, and statistics showed that 75 per cent. of 
the children left school absolutely without the ability to dis- 
tinguish between good literature and bad. 

Mrs. John Morton Walker spoke on “ The Home and the 
School.” Shereferred to the wordsofFroebel, that the destiny 
of nations was far more in the hands of women than in the 
great and powerful, because of the influence of mothers. The 
speaker criticised mothers for leaving so much of the training 
of their children to the teachers. In questioning a number of 
teachers as to the most prominent faults of the children of 
the public schools, she had received the answer, “ Lack of 
obedience, lack of courtesy, inability to think out even a small 
thing for themselves, and lack of honesty.” Mrs. Morton be- 
lieved that children could not be trained to truthfulness while 
their parents told polite lies. 


Vacation Schools. 


Hartford, Conn.—At a recent meeting of the Civic club the 
subject for discussion was “ Vacation Schools.” In a paper 
prepared by Miss Alida Clark, of the Brown school, some in- 
teresting statistics of the vacation school were given. 

Its origin is due to Miss Very, a teacher in Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. Since then the plan has been tried.in several cities. 
In Philadelphia vacation schools have been conducted for two 
years, with excellent success. Last summer twelve public 
school yards were opened as play grounds in the thickly set- 
tled parts of the city, and a morning kindergarten was carried 
on in each. In New York, during the summer of 1896, the 
average daily attendance at vacation schools was nearly 4,000; 
about four times that of the preceding year. The daily costper 
pupil is estimated at a little more than 5% cents. 

Miss Clark gave an account of the work as usually carried 
on in the vacation school, which differs from the day school 
in curriculum and methods. The sessions are from 9 to 12 
o'clock five days in the week for six weeks. The discipline of 
the regular school is not attempted. There is much variety in 
the work, so that it may not become monotonous. Once a day 
the class engages in marching and dumb-bell exercises, with 
accompanying music. Instructions are given in manual train- 
ing, dressmaking, needlework, clay-modeling, kindergarten 
work, kitchen gardening, and the various sciences. A work- 
shop, with benches and tools, is provi‘led, and skilful teachers 
instruct the little ones in the rudiments of woodworking, and 
boys with a tendency for whittling are encouraged in the mak- 
ing of simple articles. Drawing and clay-modeling of geomet- 
rical figures is also taught. There is a kitchen-garden depart- 
ment, where children are taught housekeeping by means of 
tiny furniture. Older classes learn to cook, and to set a 
dining-table. The duties of a waitress, and table manners are 
also taught. Needlework is taught by making dolls’ clothes, 
cutting and making of simple garments, crocheting, knitting, 
and darning. 

Principal Graves spoke of the urgent need of some system 
by which to control the poor children of the city during the 
summer vacation. Principal Twitchell thought that the ideal 
vacation school would be out of doors, so that children could 
run in the fields. He hopes that this plan will be realized in 
the future. 

The school committee of the club will look into the matter 
of the vacation school. 


A New “Journal of School Geography.” 


There has long been a need of a magazine on geography to 
meet the wants of teachers. This has at last been supplied by 
The Journal of School Geography, the first number of which 
appeared in January. The high quality and pedagogical 
value of the material is assured by the board of editors, who 
are all well-known educators. They are as follows: Respon- 
sible editor, Richard E. Dodge, associate professor of natural 
science, Teachers’ college, N. Y.; associate editors, W. M. 
Davis, professor of physical geography, Harvard university; 
C. W. Hayes, geologist, United States geological survey; H. 
B. Kummel, associate professor of physiography, Lewis in- 
stitute, Chicago; F. M. McMurry, dean, school of pedagogy, 
University of Buffalo; R. de C. Ward, instructor in climatol- 
ogy, Harvard university. The January number contains 
“Home Geography,” by William M. Davis; “Some Things 
About Africa,” by Cyrus C. Adams; “ Geographic Instruction 
in Germany,” by Will S. Monroe; “Some Suggestions Re- 
garding Geography in Grade Schools,” by Richard E. Dodge, 
besides notes, reviews, etc. The magazine will treat all phases 
of the broad science of geography. Its aim will be to advance 
in every way possible the cause of good geography teaching 
in the elementary and secondary schools. It is published at 
No. 41 Queen street, Lancaster, Pa., at $1.00 a year. 


The Pedagogical Museum to be Dusted Off. 


Boston.—A measure for stopping the appropriation which 
has been made since the World’s Fair for an educational mus- 
eum has been introduced into the legislature. The museum 
consists of the books, pamphlets, and samples of school work 
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which formed the Massachusetts school exhibit at Chicage. 
At the close of the fair the legislature voted $1,500, so that 
the collection might be maintained as an annex to the state 
library. As no man was employed to take care of it, the 
money was spent for educational books. Although four 
rooms were assigned to the museum, part of it has been kept 
in one room, while the remainder has been stored in the base- 
ment of the girls’ high school until space could be made for it 
in the state-house. 





¥ 


Department of Superintendence. 


Indianapolis Meeting, N. E. A. 
(Continued.) 


Dr. W. N. Hailmann, superintendent of Indian schools, pre- 
sented the report of the committee appointed at Jacksonville 
last year “to submit a plan for the collection of data concern- 
ing methods and courses of work in primary schools tending 
to promote a vital connection between school studies and the 
educational development of the child, and man.” (The other 
members of this committee were: Supt. W. B. Powell, of 
Washington, D. C., and Miss N. Cropsey, supervisor of pri- 
mary education, Indianapolis.) Dr. Hailmann spoke in part 
as follows: 


Vital Connection of School Studies and Educa- 
tional Development. 


“ The purpose of this report is neither to criticise existing 
methods of work, nor to propose new methods. It simply en- 
deavors to emphasize the generally recognized desirability of 
securing or preserving vital contact between school instruc- 
tion and the life of the child at every point, and in every phase 
of the work. While the majority of schools may desire 
to establish and to preserve such vital contact, their success 
in this is quite uncertain. This is due not so much to difficul- 
ties of the enterprises as it is to the lack of unanimity in the 
details of the aim, to an equally unfortunate lack of unanimity 
of views concerning the essential nature of mental life, and, 
above all else, to the absence of familiarity with successful ex- 
periments in vital teaching. 

In order to remedy this, it is desirable that available data 
concerning such experiments be collected, critically sifted, 
collated and placed at the disposal of the profession; and the 
chief object of this report is to point out how this may be ac- 
complished. 

With this purpose in view, the report has formulated in a 
few practically self-evident propositions the prominent fea- 
tures of the mental acts involved in the chief directions of life 
utterance, emphasizing in each case the pivotal phases of ac- 
tivity as the mind turns or is turned to the respective inner or 
outer stimulus, seeks its bearings and determines its attitude, 
and enters, finally, upon more or less deliberate self-expres- 
sion. These formulas, as presented in the following para- 
graphs, will afford a common ground for the collection of the 
desired data. They do not, however, pretend to serve as ulti- 
mate principles, but merely as practical guides in a thoroughly 
practical work. 

Propositions Formulated. 


1. Full mental life leads from experience or experiment, 
through thought or theory, to achievement or practice. The 
school recognizes this in the formula, “from analysis to syn- 
thesis.” The beginning of analysis is in experience, and syn- 
thesis ends in achievement; both take place in thought, guid- 
ing the will and giving it content. On the side of experience, 
thought is apperceptive, and results in knowledge or apper- 
ceptive ideas. On the side of practice, thought is introceptive, 
and results in conscious purpose or introceptive ideas. In ap- 
perception, the mind forms for itself mental pictures of its suc- 
cessive experiences in terms of whatever related previous ex- 
perience it may possess; in introception, the mind places its 
apperceptive capital at the disposal of related purposes with a 
view to their achievement. In apperception, the mind adapts 


itself, as it were, to experience and environment; in introcep- 
tion, the mind controls experience and compels environment. 
2. Inthought development on the side of knowledge, the 
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genetic series begins with perception and leads through rea- 
son to insight. The immediate judgments of perception deal 
with things, and phenomenal reason deals with the logical 
connection of ideas. The intellectual discernment of insight 
deals with ideals and their realizations, as a true mediator be- 
tween knowledge and the will. 

3. In the liberation of the will, the genetic series begins 
with the stimulation of interest, proceeds through attitude in 
which the will becomes conscious of its object, to its goal in 
aspiration in which the liberated will has attained conscious- 
ness of itself and of its free power. This merely practical 
view of the subject is in no way opposed to the philosophic 
theories of the essential freedom of the will, nor to the vari- 
ous psychological views of its birth in the self-preservative en- 
ergy of the soul. In the practical assertion of its essential 
freedom, as well as in the practical development of its self- 
directive mastership of ltfe, the will necessarily passes through 
the phases of process indicated in the formula. 

4. On the achievement side of mental development, the 
series begins with play, and, through increasingly purposeful 
effort, leads to productive and creative work. In play, the de- 
velopment of power is the reward and instinctive object of the 
activities involved; in the pursuits of purposeful effort, the at- 
tainment of some external object, more or less clearly defined 
m consciousness, is the reward of these activities; in produc- 
tive and creative work, man fashions his environment in ac- 
cordance with the inner conscious needs and aspirations of 
his soul. Play secures growth; pursuit secures outer well- 
being; creative work attains inner peace, or happiness. 

5. As life expands, social union in purpose and achieve- 
ment, as well as sympathy in experience and thought, become 
desirable. This calls for deliberate attention to the social atti- 
tude of the children. These must now learn to find through 
thoughtful orientation their respective relations to the com- 
mon work, to adapt themselves to the requirements of their 
allotted parts, and to devote their energies to the common 


achievement with a minimum of regard for selfish considera- 
tions. * * * * * 


Fullest Mental Life. 


Vital connection between school studies and the child’s edu- 
cational development exists, whenever these studies are con- 
ducted in such a fashion as to appeal to full mental life on the 
pupil’s part in accordance with the formulas just presented. 
The school must, in its work, recognize the fact that mental 
lifewhich does not rest on the pupils’ experience is, like a plant 
lifted out of its soil, doomed to perish without growth or 
fruitage. It must, on the other hand, remember that the legiti- 
mate fruitage and purpose of all mental activity lies in self-ex- 
pression, in life-utterance, in achievement, in which the con- 
scious self-activity of man asserts itself as the determining 
factor. * * * At all times, and in all it does, too, the 
school should remember that fullest mental life is found, not 
in the achievement of individual ends, but in the sympathetic 
co-ordination of individual purpose-liie with that of others in 
common social endeavors, and in active, mutual devotion to 
worthy universal ideals. It should, therefore, establish a vital 
connection of school studies, not only with the child’s individ- 
nal development, but also with his social development. 


Illustrations from Actual Work. 


A few illustrations from actual school work will indicate 
more clearly, not only the full bearing of the formulas pre- 
sented in this report, but also the character of the data which, 
in the opinion of your committee, it is desirable to collect, to 
collate, and to place at the disposal of the profession, in order 
to aid the school in its efforts to vitalize its work. * * * 

In a fourth grade, the children had been interested in dogs. 
They had been asked to bring to the school for the reading 
lesson some story, showing the usefulness and fidelity of dogs 
to man. Every child seemed to be prepared, and eager to 
contribute his share to the instruction and enjoyment of the 
class. The children, without exception, read clearly, and well. 
Their purpose, evidently, was that classmates and teacher, to 
whom the story was supposed to be new, should understand 
and enjoy. Two children read from manuscript; they had 
been unable to find stories in print, and had, consequently, 
written down some experience of their own, or some remem- 
bered story. The general interest and attention of the class 
were intense. The entire exercise was in strange contrast with 
the ordinary reading exercise in which all the children and the 
teacher have the same printed story before them, and in which 
the intent of the lesson is not rarely sacrificed to certain tech- 
nicalities. 

The teacher informed the visitor that, at a subsequent les- 
son, the stories would be discussed, the principal facts noted 
down on the blackboard, and utilized in a variety of language 
exercises; and that, still later on, the children would prepare 
descriptions and histories of dogs with which they were famil- 
iar. She said that, on the basis of her previous experience, 
she expected much beneficial influence from these exercises 
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upon the children’s kindly feelings toward animals; she might 
have justly added and “toward each other. 


Lessons from the Flowers. 


In a seventh grade much interest had been stimulated in the 
flowers of the spring. On the teacher’s desk had been dis- 
played for several days bouquets of them, contributions from 
pupils whose homes afforded them access to the woods. In 
obedience to the spontaneous desire of the pupils, an excur- 
sion was planned, in order to see the flowers in their natural 
homes. The children know them by name, but knew little of 
their details of structure and habits of life. During the excur- 
sion attention was directed to the conditions under which they 
grew, the character of the soil, moisture,exposure to sunshine, 
etc. A limited number of specimens were gathered for home 
and school. The teacher, without ostentation, provided a suffi- 
cient supply of spring beauties for further study at school on 
the following day. : ; ; 

On the following day she gave a specimen to each of the chil- 
dren and ledthem to examine the details of structure, taught 
them the uses of each part in the life of the plant, helped them to 
infer the reasons for certain peculiarities of structure in root, 
stem, leaf, etc. Careful notes were made on the blackboard, 
as the lesson proceeded, by one of the children designated for 
this work. ; 

On a following day the class, as a unit, and under the guid- 
ance of the teacher, collated these notes in a systematic essay 
on the habits and structure of the plant, and to this essay the 
teacher added a few literary gems, in which the spring beauty 
played a part. The class was then divided into a number of 
groups, and to each group the teacher assigned the studying of 
some other spring plant from the number observed during the 
excursion. Each group was again sub-divided. In a group 
of six, e. g., two children were to report on the life and habits 
of the hepatica, two children on its structure; one was to re- 
port on its place in literature, and one was to furnish one or 
more artistic sentences on the plant. ; 

The report day was a joy to all concerned. Each child had 
given himself with heart and soul to his work with a view of 
furnishing pleasure and information to the class, and, possibly, 
of doing worthily his part in a common enterprise, and each 
one was more than repaid for his devotion, by his gain from 
the contributions of his classmates. ‘ 

Here, again, it seems practically needless to point out in de- 
tail how well, on the whole, in this exercise, the various vital 
connections which thus report has itormulated, are secured 
with large gains to the subject of instruction, to individual de- 
velopment, and all other conventional desiderata of the school, 
and with the additional gains of true scientific fervor, gener- 
ous devotion to duty in concerns of social efficiency, artistic 
elevation, and the divine aspiration of benevolence as the 
prime motive of life-conduct. 


The Committee’s Task. 


Similar illustrations might be multiplied; others might be 
added of courses of study, the. distribution of work for the 
year, the daily or weekly time-tables, the construction and use 
of the school plant, the character and use af school appliances, 
and a variety of other things that enter into the work of the 
school. : 

* * * The task of the committee, proposed in this report, 
is not to make war upon school practices which are steadily 
waning. Their entire attention and energy should be given to 
the presentation of examples of successful modes of pro- 
cedures, and to the deduction from these of reliable rules of 
action and criteria of method at every step, from the simplest 
lesson in language to the critical study of Shakespeare; from 
the simplest exercise in drawing to the construction of a ma- 
chine, or the execution of a work of art; from the preparation 
of the simplest lesson in drawing, to the elaboration of the 
most complex course of study. Thus, will they aid the armies 
of the earnest and thoughtful teachers in their endeavors to 
realize their hope of bringing every detail of school life into 
full vital connection with the children’s destiny in a life-effi- 
ciency, which shall be in harmony with the worthy ideals and 
hopes of the social group of which they are a part, and in con- 
sonance with the destiny of mankind. 

x * * * x * * * * 

The appointment of a committee to do the work here im- 
plied, is in full accord with the policy of the Department of 
Superintendence, and in line with the work heretofore done 
in this direction by the department. The report of the com- 
mittee of ten upon the chief desiderata of courses of study, and 
that of the committee of fifteen, upon the proper correlation 
of studies in such a course, etc., call logically for an effort to 
determine what extent the practical work of the school-room 
satisfies the philosophical and economic requirements of these 
reports, and for measures to make successful work in these di- 
rections accessible in the profession at large. 


Plans Suggested. 


Among the plans that have suggested themselves to your 
committee, the following seem to be the most promising of 
success: 

1. The pedagogic depdrtment of some university might 
readily collect such data, with the help of suitable circulars of 
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‘inquiry, calling for courses of study, detailed descriptions of 
class work, as well as typical samples of work done by the 
children. 

2. The pedagogic departments of a number of universities 
might be requested to unite in similar work, under the auspices 
ofthe Department of Superintendence,and of the National Ed- 
ucational Association. 

3. The Department of Superintendence might appoint from 
its midst a committee to do this work, under the auspices of 
the National Educational Association. 

4. Plans 2 and 3 might be united by the appointment of a 
limited committee of, perhaps, five from the direct member- 
ship of the Department of Superintendence, and endowed with 
power to add to its number a stated number of representatives 
of pedagogic departments of universities and normal schools. 


Recommendations of Committee. 


Your committee would recommend that a special committee 
of five be appointed, to be known as the committee on the 
vital connection of school studies, and educational develop- 
ment in elementary schools, and whose duty it shall be to col- 
lect and to collate data on this subject in accordance with the 
suggestions of the above report, and to report the results of 
their labors to the Department of Superintendence, in the year 
1899; that this committee be empowered to add to its number 
ten members of the National Educational Association, and 
connected with the pedagogic departments of universities of 
normal schools; and that the National Educational Associa- 
tion be requested to take place, at the disposal of this commit- 
tee, an adequate sum, to be expended in the furtherance of 
their work, under the customary limitations of such expendi- 
tures. 

The tendency of the school, and the yearning of the race, is 
for an educational practice that will aid the very life of man— 
individual, social, and universal—at every point, and in every 
measure; an educational practice, that will lead the young to 
field and forest, to the workshop, and the laboratory, to hearth 
and home, teaching them to find highest joy in beneficent in- 
dustry, rather than in indolent pastime and nervous excite- 
ment, in the creative activities of a liberated will, rather than 
in the glittering passions of emotion and fancy; an education 
that will yield workers and builders, discoverers and inventors, 
fathers and mothers, useful and devoted citizens—open-eyed, 
open-hearted, open-handed; an education that will not lose 
itself in the bogs and morasses of literature, art, and mere eru- 
dition, but which, if resting on the solid gains of these in his- 
tory and heredity, moves steadily on to fresh conquests, rescu- 
ing literature, art, and erudition alike from the heat of passion 
and the decay that follows in its train in educational practice; 
indeed, that enters into the very heredities of the race, and 
lifts it nearer its destiny as generation succeeds generation. 
_Nothing can so effectively help the advent of such educa- 
tional practice as the labor of a committee like the one just 
proposed, taking an inventory of whatever examples of suc- 
cessful work it can find of the character described, deducing 
from these reliable criteria of method and rules of practice. 
and enabling the profession, as a whole, to see and tread the 
path of life in its work securely.” 


Dr. Schaeffer's Views. 


A paper on the report was read by Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
superintendent of public instruction of Pennsylvania. He said 
mm part: 

_ “TL approach the discussion of this report with a strong feel- 
ing of diffidence. A primary teacher, after reading the theme of 
the report, startled me by asking: “1s it not a fact that you 
educators use these high-sounding phrases and learned words 
to hide your own ignorance of what ought to be done in the 
training of the child?” The challenge made it necessary for 
me to classify her ideas as well as my own. In the discussion 
which followed we have no difficulty in seeing clearly that: 

“On the one hand there is a world of truth, and beauty, and 
life which is at hand for educational purposes, and on the other 
there is a host of growing children in the schools who are to 
be trained into mature men and women. But how is the world 
of truth and beauty to be linked with the mental life of each 
child? How are the school studies which embody the truth 
nearest at hand to be utilized in the educational development 
of the child and of man? The paper asserts that there must 
be a vital connection between the two. ‘What is meant by 
vital in this connection?’ says my tormentor. ‘ Webster says 
that vital means essential or very necessary, and also that it 
means living or relating to life. Who will dispute that the 
connection between school studies and the development of the 
child is essential or necessary, and who will deny that the con- 
nection between these studies and the growing child must be a 
living connection? But what gain is there in such statements 
for us primary teachers in our daily work? What is the 
good of all your philosophy, if it does not bear fruit in the ac- 
tual work of the school-room?’ In reply, I suggest that we 
turn to one who was greater than Hegel, and Herbart, and 
Froebel—the one of whom we read that he sat down and 
taught, and through the ages he has been known as the Great 
Teacher. In the record of his life we read: ‘So, when they 
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had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me more than these? He saith unto Him, yea, 
Lord, thou knowest that I love Thee. He saith unto him: 
“ Feed my lambs.”’ In this figure of speech the lambs symbol- 
ize childhood, and the Great Teacher likens the act of teaching 
children to the process of feeding the lambs. In other words. 
the assimilation of food finds its parallel in the assimilation of 
knowledge. The assimilation of food is_an organic 
process. Organic is the term which Mr. Hailmann em- 
ployed at Jacksonville. How does the organic differ from the 
mechanical? In a mechanism the relation between the several 
parts is external. If a cog-wheel or any other part of machin- 
ery breaks, I can replace it by substituting another cog-wheel 
or a piece similar in all respects to the broken piece of the ma- 
chine. In an organism the relation between the parts is an in- 
ner relation, brought about by living forces. A branch cannot 
be broken from a tree and another attached in a merely exter- 
nal way. In the wonderful process of budding or of graiting, 
the bud or the graft becomes a part of the tree through a pro- 
cess of growth. We have instances of substances being incor- 
porated in an organism without this living connection. A 
stone placed between the branches of a tree may ultimately 
be surrounded and covered by the trunk of the tree; but it 
bears no living relationship to the tree itself. A bullet may 
lodge in the human body; it may be encysted if it is not re- 
moved by the surgeon’s knife; but it never can be said to be 
assimilated as an organic part of the human frame. 


Encysted Information. 


“It is possible to lodge in the mind of the child statements, 
definitions, and entire paragraphs which are, indeed, carried 
by the mind as the body carries the encysted bullet, but which 
is not assimilated in the living way. They may not be incorpo- 
rated as an integral or organic part of the child’s mental life 
any more than the lead is made part of the human body, or the 
stone is made part of the tree. Very much of the memorizing 
at school is a lifeless process. You can get at the bullet in the 
human body by a surgical process, and you can often get out of 
the mind what is learned mechanically by that surgical opera- 
tion known as the examination. The removal of the bullet 
leaves the human body in better condition than before; the ex- 
amination sometimes rids the mind of much useless stuff which 
is fortunately dropped: as soon as the examination is ended; 
often, however, it only serves to fix the useless stuff so deeply 
that it can never be eliminated or forgotten. ‘ Of all the exer- 
cises of the school,’ says Fitch, ‘there is none which has so lit- 
tle heart in it as learning by heart.’ ‘To know by heart,’ says 
Montaigne, ‘is not to knew at all.’ Plato, indeed, expresses 
the same thought when in the Protagoras he says that knowl- 
edge is the food of the mind. Food is not assimilated as soon 
as it is swallowed. It must be transformed into something 
else; otherwise indigestion is the result. As long as the mind 
simply holds a truth in the exact form in which it was given by 
the teacher or learned from a book, so long it resembles the 
food which, instead of being transformed into chyme, and chyle 
and blood, remains unchanged in the stomach, causing the 
multitudinous ills of indigestion and dyspepsia. So important 
is this transformation of knowledge that I venture to recall to 
your minds a favorite illustration of Gough. A crying child 
was disturbing the slumbers of every passenger on a sleeping 
car. A gruff miner from the far West, whose patience had 
been exhausted, at length exclaimed: ‘I would like to know 
where that child’s mother is.’ The person in charge of the 
child replied: ‘In the baggage car in a coffin.’ The informa- 
tion communicated in those few words was immediately 
changed into sympathy. There was not another word of com- 
plaint throughout the journey. In the case of the old miner 
it was further transformed into will, into purpose; for ere 
long he got up from his berth and began to carry the child to 
and fro, doing his best to make it contented with the strange 
surroundings. 


Information and Sentiment. 


“Tf the lessons of Old Testament history, which are impart- 
ed in the Sabbath school, remain in the memory in the exact 
form in which they were given, and do not pass over into ac- 
tion, conduct, and daily life, the teacher has failed in spite of all 
the answers which the quarterly review may elicit from the 
class. If the lessons in United States history are not trans- 
formed into the sentiment of patriotism, if they do not pass 
into a purpose to live, yea, to die, for one’s country, if they re- 
main a mere tissue of dates and names, and stories of battle 
and court intrigue, then the lessons in history have not been 
properly assimilated; the teacher has failed, in spite of all the 
high marks which his pupils may have made at the annual ex- 
amination. This, I take it, is what Mr. Hailmann means when 
he says: ‘ From experience, through thought, to action.’ 

“Except the grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.’ (John 
xii., 24.) The ideas which lodge in the mind, must perish in 
theiroriginal form before there can be a harvest of thought and 
sentiment and purpose. If an audience can give a discourse 
word for word, or even in logical outline, it is not proof posi- 
tive that the preacher has succeeded. Still less is it evidence of 
success if they speak of his rhetoric, his delivery, his diction, 
his profundity of thought, or his brilliant metaphors. The 
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flock has been properly fed only when the ideas of the dis- 
course have been transformed into a harvest of thought, senti- 
ment, and purpose, and thus have made themselves felt in the 
life and conduct of the audience. Here, indeed, we strike the 
mostimportant phase in the assimilation of knowledge and spir- 
itual truth. The food is not merely transformed into chyme, 
chyle, and blood; but its elements are carried to different parts 
of the body and assimilated as nerve and muscle, fiber and 
bone, so that the food becomes an integral part of the physical 
man. The truth on which the lambs are fed is to be assimi- 
lated so as to become essence and life of the soul. The knowl- 
edge which is imparted at school is not to remain as mere the- 
ory in the pupil’s mind; its function is not merely to excite 
interest and to stir the mind into activity; its mission has not 
been accomplished until it has passed into action, into conduct, 
into life. 
Figures of Speech. 


* Here a teacher interrupted me by asking: ‘Do you mean 
to banish all memorizing from the school-room?’ ‘By no 
means,’ I replied; ‘ you must not press a figure of speech until it 
squeals.” Many of the words and phrases that are employed in 
describing the higher life of thought and faith, and hope and 
love, are derived from the world of sense and sight, and are 
figures of speech based upon the relations of things in the 
physical world. It is possible to push these metaphorical ex- 
pressions until they convey half truths, or even untruths. In 
one respect knowledge differs from food. Food which has 
been swallowed cannot remain in the stomach unchanged for a 
long time without causing indigestion. On the other hand, a 
bit of jeweled eloquence, a statement of truth in the form of a 
definition which marks, perhaps, a triumph of intellect, a gem 
of thought or sentiment, which is valuable by reas4n of the 
form in which it is expressed or enshrined, may, with advan- 
tage, be treasured in the mind; and it may take years before it 
is fully understood, appreciated, and made an organic part of 
the mental life of the pupil. 


The Great Teacher’s Test. 


“What was the test which the Great Teacher applied to Si- 
mon Peter? Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou Me more than 
thou lovest these, the other disciples? That sort of jealousy 
never found a place in the heart of the Great Teacher, and 
wherever it exists, it unfits the individual for pedagogic 
work. Did he mean, as Luther translated the passage, ‘ Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou Me more than these love Me?’ Must 
a teacher be pre-eminent above his fellows, say as a professor in 
some favorably situated university, before he can undertake to 
collect the required data? If Luther's interpretation be cor 
rect, the Lord meant to teach Peter a lesson in humility. Uni- 
versity pride is, perhaps, as great a hindrance in work of this 
kind as any obstacle which can be named. There is a third 
interpretation possible, which Dr. Higbee claimed was better 
than either of the others: The word translated ‘these’ may 
refer in the original as in English, to things as well as persons. 
‘Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou Me more than these things— 
these fishingtackle,this occupation Which puts shekels into your 
pocket and gives you standing in the world?’ If in the collec- 
tion of data, you have in view your chair in the university, or 
your reputation for scholarship and original research, or the 
preparation of an article for a magazine, or the discovery of 
something novel which shall draw attention to yourself, then 
you lack the qualification for this kind of work, and, in fact, 
for teaching in all its forms and phases. The question to 
Simon Peter is twice repeated, though with the omission of 
the comparison: ‘Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou Me?’ 
‘Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee.’ ‘Feed my 
sheep.’ So close is the relation between the Great Shepherd 
and His flock that the supreme affection which He claims for 
Himself passes over to the lambs and the sheep of His flock, 
insomuch that whatever is done unto the least of His brethren 
He accepts as done unto Himself. When the data are collected 
for the sake of childhood, when the interests of self are subor- 
dinated to the interests of the little ones in the primary school, 
then, and only then, may we hope for valuable results from this 
particular kind of child study.” 

The lambs are found in flocks. The gregarious instinct is an 
adumbration of the social element in man. The instruction 
must bear fruit, as the report asserts, not merely in the life of 
the individual, but in the life of society, of the state, of the race. 
Froebel refused to take charge of the education of the son of 
his sovereign, the grand duke, because the young prince was 
to be educated apart from the society of other children. Benja- 
min Franklin expressed the same thought when, in giving mat- 
rimonial advice to a young man, he said: *“ Beware of only 
daughters!” The growing youth need the educative influence 
of companions in the home as well as in the school. The com- 
mittee deserves our gratitude for emphasizing this phase of ed- 
ucation. 

“One suggestion before I close. The paper assumes that 
dataare to be collected for the purpose of determining methods 
and courses of work in primary schools which tend to promote 
a vital connection between school studies and educational de- 
velopment. Who is sufficient for this task? 


‘To be continued. |! 
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Books. 


The little books of the Riverside Literature Series have long 
occupied a leading place in the supplementary reading list, on 
account of the choice selections and their excellent introduc- 
tions and notes. Indeed, if one wanted to get acquainted with 
the best, these books would be about all that would be re- 
quired. Three small volumes of Macaulay have been issued 
recently in the series, edited by William P. Trent. 
tain some of the best essays by that great master of style. No. 
102 has the essays on “ Johnson and Goldsmith;’’ No. 103 that 
on “ Milton,” and No. 104 that on “ Addison.” The volumes 
are substantially bound in cloth. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 








They con- 


25 cents each.) 


It is hardly possible to have too many books of songs for 
the school-room, if they are good ones. A volume that prom- 
ises to be a very acceptable one for the school, and also for 
teachers’ institutes, is “ Fillmore’s School Singer,” by J. H. 
Fillmore and B. C. Unseld. This book contains a department 
of “ Progressive Exercises,” to which is added a course in the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation. In the department of “Songs for 
Study and Recreation” are morning, evening, picnic, and 
Christmas and New Year songs, as well as songs for national, 
religious, and otiver occasions. In the “ Teachers’ Schedule of 
Graded Songs” are songs suitable to different grades. (Fill- 
more Bros., Cincinnati and New York.) 


It is as important to know how to teach as to know what to 
teach. The degree of success of a teacher, presupposing a fair 
acquaintance with subject matter, is gauged by the degree of her 
mastery of the mode of presentation. Hence, the utility of 
such little books as those in the How Series, each one of which 
takes up a subject and gives a great amount of information and 
suggestions in small space. No. 1 is entitled, “ How to Manage 
Busy Work, or School Occupations.” In this Mr. A. M. Kel- 
logg, editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, has concentrated 
the results of many years of observation and practice. He 
gives suggestions for desk work in language, number, earth, 
people, things, self, morals, writing, drawing, etc., and tells 
how to secure parental co-operation in school work. _ If there 
is one thing that a teacher in the lower grades should master it 
is the management of busy work, for the discipline of the 
school depends largely upon it. The book is worth many times 
the price asked for it. It is well illustrated. (25 cents.) 

No. 2 of the series, ‘“‘ How to Teach Botany,” also by A. M. 
Kellogg, appears at just the right time. There is no season 
for the study of botany, like the spring, when the leaf and 
flower buds are unfolding. Mr. Kellogg has adapted his 
methods and plans of work to the needs of primary and gram- 
mar schools. He has shown how to study leaves, flowers, 
roots, stems, how to make collections, etc. The book has nu- 
merous illustrations. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York and 
Chicago. 25 cents.) 


The title of M. Ida Dean’s book, “‘ The Geography Class, and 
How to Interest It,” shows to what she and other good 
teachers attach importance. There is very little use of trying 
to teach without arousing the interest. How fortunate are the 
children of this generation that this is so! Formerly geogra- 
phy was a duli memory exercise; now it is the initiation of the 
youthful mind into the wonders of the world on which we live. 
Much of the material given in the book has already appeared 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, but it has been reconstructed, 
rearranged, and added to. The author gives the main facts 
about the countries and their products, the people and their 
occupations, the history, etc., in a way that will be sure to 
arouse the interest. For the teacher tlie book is valuable for 
its suggestiveness. In a book of this size there is not room for 
everything, but she hints at many things that the live teacher 
will carry out in her practice. The book has _ illustrations 
showing the mode of dress of different peoples. (E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co., New York and Chicago. 35 cents.) 


Next to arithmetic probably the subject a knowledge of which 
is of more value in practical business life than any other is book- 
keeping. It trains to habits of accuracy and neatness that are 
necessary in all callings. The “ Complete Accountant,” issued 
in 1875, aided many thousands of students to obtaina knowledge 
of the art. The author has made a thorough revision of that 
book and it has appeared under the title of First Lesson in Book- 
keeping. This book was prepared in response to numerous de- 
mands that were being made for a book that was suitable for 
private study and for the ordinary public school. A clear and 
logical development of the subject has been aimed at, and pa‘ns 
have been taken to make every step clear and interesting. The 
student is made acquainted with the underlyisg principles of the 
science and their application to a few of the leading departments 
of business, leaving him to modify the forms as circumstances 
may require. (O. M. Powers, Michigan avenue and Monroe 
street, Chicago.) 
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FFLORIDA 


the West Coast! 


THE HEALTH AND PLEASURE 
SEEKERS’ PARADISE. 


Reached by the lines of the 


Plant System 


TAMPA BAY HOTEL, 
TAMPA, FLA. 


Owned and operated by the Plant System, Under 
the management of Mr. D. P,. HatHaway, Mngr. | 
Plant System Hotels. The Casino, Theatrical 
Auditorium, Swimming Pool, and every amuse- 
ment,—A.l open December 3rd, +896. 





THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla. 
J. H. Murpick, Supt. 
Open all the year. 


THE SEMINOLE. Winter Park. 
A. E. Dick, Resident Mngr. 
Open January rsth, 1897. 


OCALA, HOUSE, Ocala. 
Pui. F. Brown, Resident Mngr. 
‘oO pen November to April. | 


THE Sy sy iew. Belleair, Fla. 
A, Barron, Resident Monogr. 
Open January sth, 1897. 


THE KISSIMMEE Kissimmee, Fla. 
B. BuTLer, Resident Mngr. 
Open January sth, 1897. 


THE PUNTA GORDA, 
unta Gorda, Fla. 
F. H. neuen Mngr. } 
Open January roth, 1897. | 





The Plant System is the only line operating so.id 
train service between the East and Florida, Send 
for descriptive literature. Four cents in stamps 
will secure you handsome book on Florida, Cuba, 
and Jamaica, } 
TOURS TO JAMAICA, | 
by Plant S. S. Line, leaving Port Tampa, Fla., 
Feb. 12th, March 4th and 20th. 


* The Sunland of the World.”’ 


FARNSWORTH, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 26: Broadway, N.Y. 


H. B, PLANT, B. W. WRENN, 


President. Pass'r Traffic 
Taken in Time 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has achieved ~~ 
success in warding off sickness which, 


allowed to progress, would have na Bo 
mined the whole system and given disease 





Mer. 





| lished. 


| spondence Schools, 
| mencing with the February issue the name | 


| be doubled. 


| Johnson, one of its members. 


| Norwegian playwright’s latest drama “ 


Headaches of Extra-Cranial Origin. 


In the discussion following the reading 
of this paper, before the Mississippi Valley 
Medical Association, at = ne. Ark., 
Thomas Hunt Stucky, M. Ph. Pro- 
fessor of Theory and P dod aa ‘Clinical 
| Medicine, Hospital College of Medicine, 
Louisville, Ky.,said: “The paper just read 
is to me one of unusual interest and import- 
ance. When we take into consideration 
the many causes of headache, and look 
back upon the treatment for the past twenty 
years for the condition by opium or its alka- 
loids, chloral, the bromides, etc., and re- 
member their tardiness of producing relief, 
the danger of having our patients become 
drug habitues, ’tis indeed, a fact that anti- 
kamnia has proven a Godsend to the peo- 
ple, as well as the profession. One fact is 
evident, and that is that antikamnia has 


|almost entirely displaced opium, its com- 
| pounds, and derivatives. 


If it has done 
this and nothing more, its mission is a great 
one, and its usefulness thoroughly estab- 
‘It does not depress the heart's | 
action; it does relieve pain. An extended | 
use from its first appearance on the market 


| has served to increase my confidence in the 
great 


value of antikamnia.’”—J/edical 


Record. 


The Colliery Engineer Co., Scranton, Pa., 
proprietors of the International Corre- 
announce that com- 


of the journal, “ Home Study,” which they 
publish, will be changed to * Home Study 
Magazine; the page will be reduced to | 
magazine size but the number of pages will 
The articles relating to par-| 
ticular branches of industrial science will 
be grouped in separate issues. 


The March Month contains a paper on 
“The Authors’ Club,” by Mr. Rossiter 
The illus- 
trations of this paper include a picture of 


the club’s picturesque birthplace in New| 


York and reproductions of its book-plate 
and of the colophon of its “Liber Scrip- 
torum.” 
a portrait of Henrik Ibsen, drawn by H. 
Reuterdahl, accompanying a review of the 
John 
Gabriel Borkman.” A paper on “ Litera- 
ture’s Losses in 1896” contains portraits of | 
Paul Verlaine, William Morris, George du 
Maurier, and Mrs. Stowe. 


a strong foothold to cause much suffering | . 


and even threatendeath. Hood’s Sarsapa- | 
rilla has done all this and even more. It 
has been taken in thousands of cases which 
were thought to be incurable, and after a 
fair trial has effected wonderful cures, 
bringing health, strength, and joy to the 
afflicted. 

“ America and Americans” is the title of 
a forthcoming book on American manners; 
customs, institutions, and modes of thought, 
from a French point of view. For various 
reasons the name of the author is withheld 
by the publishers, the Scribners, but the 
writer is an individual to whom unusual 
facilities were offered for gathering the 
materials for a picture embodying the sali- 
ent features of the national character. 


Daniel Appleton & Co. have found it 
more convenient to become incorporated 
as a Company, under the title of D. Apple- 
ton & Company. This involves no change 
in the management or the ownership of the 
business. As in the case of The Macmil- 
lan Company, of London, and Messrs. Har- | 
er & Brothers, the change is simply a| 
ormal one. 
The A. D. F. Randolph Company have | 
in preparation for early publication, two | 
little volumes by Mrs. Ballington Booth. 
One of them under the title “ Look Up and 
Hope” is specially prepared for distribu- 
tion among the prisoners in the various 
prisons where Mrs. Booth has taken up her | 
work. The other volume under the title of 
“ Branded ” is an account of Mrs. Booth’s 
prison work which has attracted such wide 
attention and commendation. 


} 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” will 
quickly relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh 
and Throat Diseases. Sold only in boxes. 


Beautiful Flowers Free. 


and strawberries to be had for the picking. 
California only four days distant, and rates 
Lowest of the Low. Leave this land of 
snow and ice and take the Nickel Plate 
Road, with its superb service, to the Golden 
Gate of the Sunset Seas. For all informa- 
tion of rates and weekly excursions, call 
on your nearest ticket agent, or address 
F. J. Moore, Genl. Agent, Nickel Plate 
Road, 23 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SHORT 
WINTER 





The frontispiece of the number is | 


VACATIONS 


If you cannot enjoy the luxury of a 


Florida trip, you will find a temperate 


climate and equally attractive resorts at 


Old Point Comfort 
Virginia Beach ana 
Richmond, Va. 


All of these places offer ideal hetel ac- 


| e . 
com modations and great natural attractions, 


| They are reached by a daily service of the 


‘Old Dominion Line 


Tickets, include one and one-quarter day's 
stay at Old Point Comfort or Virginia Beach, 
| with accommodations at leading hotels, $17.00. 


For full information, apply to 


‘OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO. 
Pier 26, North River, New York. 


| W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres. & Traffic Mgr. 

The March Magazine number of “ The 
Outlook” contains about ninety pages of 
reading matter (exclusive of advertising, 
*tc.), about fifty pictures, articles on “ The 
New Administration,” “ ex-President Cleve- 
land,” “The New Library of Congress” 
(with four fine full-page pictures by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith), “ The History of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform,” “Tammany and Reform 
Methods of Charity,” a strong story by 
Grace King, a review of the world’s history 
for the week, editorials, book reviews, re- 
ligious news, and much else. 


Ill Tempered Babies 
are not desirable inany home. Insufficient 
nourishment produces ill temper. Guard 
against fretful children by feeding nutritious 
and digestible food. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the most 
successful of all infant foods. 
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POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


SEND ONE 2 CENT STAMP 
FOR CATALOGUE OR FREE 
FROM COLUMBIA DEALERS. 


Make history 


a drama by showing the children the 
















great actors and actions on the screen. 
English day schools use the stereopticon 
with very gratifying results. It changes 


ge graphy from a dry list 
of unconnected names to 
a panorama that will be 
always remembered with 
pleasure. Thirty thou- 
sand subjects to select 
from, 


Special Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms. Send for free pamphlets. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 
BRANCHES — Boston: 36 Bromfield St. CHICAGO: 196 
La Salle St. KANSAS CiTy (Mo.): 515 East 14th St. MINNE- 
APOLIS: 23 Washington Ave. So. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market. 


are 2 


It is hardly necessary to urge 
upon the teacher the necessity 
for the pupil to study current 
history, so that when he goes 
out into the world he may be an 
intelligent actor in its affairs. 
The pupils now in the schools 
are to be the future voters and 
office-holders, and it is the duty 
of the teacher to see that they 
are acquainted with all matters 
of current interest. Our TIMEs 
is designed especially to aid the 
teacher to do this. It will train 
the child to be an intelligent 
reader of the events of real im- 
portance. This paper is pub- 
lished monthly at only 30 cts. a 
year ; clubs of two or more sub- 
scribers 25 cts. each. Sample 
freee E. L. Ketitoce & Co., 
61 East oth St., New York. 


This year we offer a fine Dissecrep Mar oF THE 
Untrep States for 35 cents, with the paper; 2 to 10 
subscriptions, 30 cents each; 10 to 25 subscriptions, 
28 cents each; 25 and over, 25 cents each, 





ithe “New 


| dence Public Library.” 
| Mary E. 





During the month of March, in addition 
to the great inauguration number, “ Har- 
per’s Weekly ” will contain many valuable 


features ; among others, an account of the | 


new boom in the mining camp at Rands- 
burg, California; a second article on the 
“Brooklyn Water Supply,” by Colonel 
W aring, to follow his closing papers on 

“Street-Cleaning”; and articles on the 
“ Architectural League of New York,” the 
“ Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences,” 
Mint at Philadelphia,” the 
“Worcester Art Museum,” and the “ Provi- 
} The two serials by 
Wilkins and John Kendrick Bangs 
will be continued, and there will be the 
usual variety of contributions. 

Dr. Nansen’s Book. 

One of the things that a moderna explorer 
always takes with him is a camera. Dr. 
Nansen of course, had one, and with it 
took more than a thousand photographs, 
from which the illustrations have been 
made which form an exceedingly interesting 
feature of his forthcoming book. There 


are about 250 of them, 130 full page, and | 


16 colored plates made from colored draw- 
ing done by the explorer on the spot; for 
though Dr. Nansen does not assume to be 
an artist, he can draw and use colors 
effectively. The publication of the book in 
England has been hastened by the Messrs. 
Constable, the English publishers, so that 


it might come out while Dr. Nansen was in | 


England. 


He visited London on the 2nd | 


of February, and has been energetically | 


lionized ever since. His wife, a daughter 
of the late Professor Sars, a well-known 
zoologist, is with him, and shares his hon- 


ors. She is a singer of reputation, and the | 


queen has asked her to sing at Windsor.— 
Harper's Weekly. 


During the Teething Period, 

Mrs. WinsLow’s SootuinG Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Jefferson’s Inauguration. 





No inauguration myth has been more | 


tenacious of life than that which pictured | 


Jefferson, attired as a plain citizen, riding 
on horseback to the Capitol, hitching hs 
horse to the palings, and walking unat- 
tended into the sevate chamber to take the 
oath as president. To have done this 
would have been in accordance with his 
previous utterances, for hz had strongly 
condemned as savoring of monarchy all 
public ceremony at the swearing in of a 
president. When the time for his own in- 
auguration arrived, however the case seems 
to have l3oked different to him. Whether 


it was because he was to be the first presi- | 


dent inaugurated at the new Capitol, or be- 
cause of an unwillingness to disappoint the 
large numbers of his friends and partisans 


| 


who had assembled to honor him, is not | 


clear ; 
considerable display at the ceremonies. He 
was met at the door of his boarding- house, 
which was only a stone’s throw from the 
Capitol, by a militia artillery company and 
a procession of citizens, and, escorted by 
these, he went on foot to the Capitol. 

The horseback story, or “ take,” as it 
would be denominated in modern journal- 


ism, was the invention of an Englishman | 


| -S PEAK ER S— 
For Home and School. 

i Catalogues FREE 
Ee Wirt, Rose St., N.Y. 

D> IALOGUES— 


named J hn Davis, who put itin a book of | 


but the fact is that he did permit a | 


| 


Nerves 


Are the Telegraph System of the body, extending 
from the brain to every part of the system. 

Nerves are fed by the blood, and are, there- 
fore, like it— weak and tired if the 
blood is thin, pale, impure — 

Nerves are strong and steady, there is no 
neuralgia, brain is unclouded—if the 
blood is rich, red and pure. 

Nerves find a true friend in Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, because it makes rich, red blood, 
gives good appetite and digestion 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifie r. All druggists. $1. 


eure all Liver Ills and 


Hood’ Ss Pills Sick Headache. 25 cents 


Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away 

If you want to quit tobacco using, easily and 
forever, be made well. strong, magretic, full of 
new life and vigor, take No-To-Bac, the wonder- 
worker, that makes weak men strong. Many gain 
ten pounds in tendays. Over 4o00,coocured. Buy 
No-To-Bac of your druggist, under guarantee to 
cure, 50c. or $1.00. Booklet and sample mailed 
free. Ad. Sterling Remedy Co., Chicagoor New 
York. 








aa na = af $55 ey to Lndios and Gents 


SellingQuakerCabinetstoFam 
ilies and Physicians. Everybody buys, sick or well 0,000 
sold. ‘Turkish, Russian and Medicated Baths at home. 
A No more bath tubs, or Dr. bills. Renovates your sys- 
tem, prevents Obesity. Cures without medi 










sine, Colds, Rheumatiam, La Grippe, Neu- 
ralgia, Eezema, Catarrh, Bright's Disease, 
Malaria, Headaches, Female Complaints and 
all Blood, Skin, Nerve and Kidney Diseases. 


BRR ins Comebaten. Guaranteed. Made 
f Best Antiseptic Bes a ( bet h. wviee as >. 
5 Ibs. 


we Wh Boo 
B. WOKLD MFG. co, “COL U wEU s. 0. 





- FROG; e — s under 
the head of 
NATURAL HISTORY 
Send two cent stamp 
for Best List of Books 
in Botany, Insects, } 
sirds, Fishes and all |} 

= kinds of nature study 

Headquarters forall 

» Natural History Books. 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 18 Arch St., Boston, Mass. @ iH 
- a I 





At the End of Your Journey you will i aad 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
SOC Cet enone 








CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W.d. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. N.Y. 





wrinkles and blemishes eradicated by John 
H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y., Inventor 
Facial Soap. 150 page book for a stamp. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Louis 
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LADIES’ 
FURNISHINGS. 


Fancy Trimmed Waists 
of Organdie and Grenadine. 


Colored Silk and Lawn Slips. 


NOVELTIES. 
Silk “Matinees, Wrappers, 


Bridal Sets and Trousseaux. 


CORSETS. 


Proadooay K { 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





Music for Schools. 





“Song Manual.” 


By L. O. Emerson. Book III. A valuable work 
for use in high school and advanced singing classes. 
Includes solfeggios in all keys, a vocal training de- 
partment, and fifty secular and thirty-three sacred 
songs. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


“Song Reader.” 


By Irving Emerson and P. B. Brown. Book II. 
An admirable work on the theory of music, inter- 
spersed with interesting songs and selections, A 
serviceable book written by men of experience in 
school work. Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 


“The Song Greeting.” 


The favorite book for high schools, normal schools, 
seminaries, and academies. Vocal studies and a 
superb collection of part songs, glees, choruses, etc. 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 


“High School Book of Song.” 


By Ernest Leslie. A choice collection of songs, 
trios, duets, and quartets, selected from the works ef 
the best composers, Suitable for high schools or 
seminaries. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 





——Liberal Discounts to Teachers.—— 





OCTAVO MUSIC. 


Our catalogue of music suitable for 
school work is the finest in the world. 
Send for it. It is yours for the asking. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston, 


New York— Philadelphia— 
C. H, Ditson & Co. J. E. Ditson & Co. 


WANTED 


Live teachers successtul at canvassing or 
agency work to represent our publications. 
Salary and commission. This is a rare 
chance for live men who wish to leave 
teaching for permanent and paying work. 
Address : 
E, L. KELLOGG, Personal, 
61 E. Ninth St., New York. 




















American travels which he published in 
London two years later. In order to give 
it an air of truthfulness, Davis declared that 
he was present at the inauguration, which 
was not true. A veracious account of the 
ceremonies was sent to England by Edward 
Thornton, who was then in charge of the 
British legation at Washington; and in 
this Jefferson was described as having 
walked to the Capitol. These facts, to- 
gether with a great mass of interesting 
matter about Jefferson’s inauguration, are 
set forth in detail by Henry Adams in his 
“ History of the United States,” and leave 
no doubt that the Davis version was a pure 
fabrication.—March Century. 


The History of the Inauguration Ba 
The inauguration ball dates from the very 
beginning. There was a ball when Wash- 
ington was inaugurated in New York, but 
owing to the pressure of other demands 
upon his time, it did not take place till the 
evening of March 7. Washington attended, 


}and performed a minuet with Miss Van 


Zandt, and danced cotillions with Mrs. 
Peter Van Brugh Livingston, Mrs. Maxwell, 
and others. There was no ball at his 
second inauguration because of its ex- 
tremely quiet character, and there was 
none when Mr. Adams came in because of 
the general grief over Washington’s de- 
parture. Il can find no mention of a ball 
when Jefferson was inaugurated, but there 
was one when Madison came in, and since 
then there has been no break in the custom. 
There were two when Polk was inaugu- 
rated, and two when Taylor succeeded him 
—an administration and an opposition ball 
on each occasion, both very well attended. 
The crush was so great at the Taylor ad- 
ministration ball that many persons nar- 
rowly escaped injury, and there were loud 
complaints because of the inadequate 
supply of refreshments.—March Century. 


Keeping Your Own Counsel. 


It is an old saying among school boys 
and college men that the fellow who keeps 
his mouth shut is always the big man; that 
he who deliberately says little quickly wins 
for himself the name for wisdom. Such 
statements are quite as true in the outer 
world to a certain degree as they are in 
college and school. The pith of the matter 
is that if in any way you arrive at a posi- 
tion of any importance, the Jess you talk to 
every one the more credit you receive for 
care, for thoughtfulness, for sound well- 
considered opinions. Here is nothing 
which urges a boy to have no opinions or 
to never express them; and in fact this 
‘‘wise silence’’ at school and college as 
often, perhaps, covers up an empty mind as 
it does the wisdom of Solomon. There 
is, however, a good rule to follow, which 
may be given briefly, to the effect that it is 
well to say little until you have thoroughly 
made up your mind, and then not to hesi- 
tate in your statements. The temptation 
of the average man is to express some 
opinion at once, but if that is changed later, 
the full force of the final opinion is lost. 

Let others do the wrangling. Your 
opinion will have all the more influence if 
you come out strong with it at the close of 
the discussion, when not only are the others 
considerably in doubt as to what they do 
want, but you have also had the advantage 
of hearing many sides of the case. 

That is to say, that in your daily behav- 
ior towards the others in school it is well 
to keep your “talk” in reserve. It is a 
habit easily acquired, and one that in the 
end works both ways. It adds both to the 
value of your advice, because the advice is 
better considered, and it gives the advice 
an added value so far as others are con- 
cerned, because when you only say a little, 
that little has the more consideration.— 
Harper's Round Tatle. 
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Liquid Food 


easily digestible, naturally 
eer wom refreshin g, 
-restoring. You get it in 


Pabst 
Malt €xtract 


Che “‘Best’’ Tonic 


Contains no drugs or chemi- 
cals, simply pure, rich, nourish- 
ing food, and the great nat- 
ural vegetable tonic, hops. 

Cures indigestion, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness and puts flesh 
on your bones. 


Sold by all druggists at 25c. 
a bottle, or 12 for $2.50 
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== TEAS- 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address. All Teas 
net perfectly satisfactory we will take back, 
exchange and prepay expenses, or refund 
the money. On these conditions you run 
no risk. Orders of $10,00 and upwards, we 
will allow a complimentary in Tea equal to 
20 per cent. and pay all charges. Special 
terms on large orders. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds. It will 
pay you well to get up clubs among your 
friends and neighbors for our Celebrated 
New Crop High Grade Teas. These are 
Special Inducements to Institutions, Board- 
ing Schools, Large Consumers, Club Agents, 
Hotels, etc. Twoor three neighbors can 
club togethér and send for $10,00 worth of 
Teas, and get them at a small advance on 
cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Good Oolongs, Mixed, Japans, Young 
Hysons, Gunpowders, Ceylons, Imperials, 
Eng. B'kfasts, Assams, Orange Pekoes, 25, 
30, and 35 cents per lb. 

Good Family Teas, all kinds, 40 and 50 
cents per lb. 

Fancy Chop Teas, Finest Imported, 60 
to 75 cents per lb. 

Send this “ad” and roc. in stamps and 
we will mail you } lb of any kind of Tea 
you may select. The best imported. Good 
Teas and Coffees, 25c. perlb. We willsend 
5 lbs. of FINE FAMILY TEAS on receipt 
of this “ad” and $2.00. This is a special 
offer. 

Good Green, Roasted, and Ground Cof- 
fees, 18, 20, and 25c, per lb. 
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The Great American Tea Co., 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
P. 0. Box 289 New York. 
Buckeye | Bell Fou ndry 


Co.Cincinnati,O 


er G Church | Bells 8 & | Chimes. 


hest Grade, Pure Tone 
Bellis.” Sounders of Largest Bell = Yo 












Musical, far sounding, and highly gatis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &<. 


WEST Trot, hr. “Te26" 
Description and prices on application 


A Sure 
relief for 


RR ee 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. 2=ic0s5- a 
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TWO BOOKS IN ARITHMETIC. 
TWO BOOKS IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


ORAL AND WRITTEN. 
Book I, For Elementary Grades, Price, 40c. Book II, For Advanced Grades, Price, 6o0c. 


Price, 36 cents. 
Price, 60 cents. 


First Lessons in Language, 
Elements of Composition and Grammar, 


The most notable text-books of this decade, Correspondence requested. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK, 9-11 Kast 16th St., BOSTON, 68 Chauncy 8t., CHICAGO, 110 Wabash Ave. 


** AN IDEAL BOOK.,.”’ 
‘*THE BEST BOOK ON THE SUBJECT.”’ 





“HAVING USED IT I have NOTHING BUT PRAISE for ‘GIFFORD’S PHYSICS’ ”’ | 


ARE EXPRESSIONS TAREN FROM OPINIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
TEACHERS IN REFERENCE TO 





*¢ A REMARKABLE BOOK.’» | 


GIFFORD’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS » PHYSICS 





and serve as illustrative examples of the tone of hundreds of Commendatory 
notices received from Educators. 

It is a recent book, designed for beginners, on the modern plan of instruc- 
tion in the sciences, and is already adopted for a large number of important 
cities and towns. The price is 60c. ; a sample copy will be mailed for 30c. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Chicago. 


Valuable Books 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Stock-taking has shown that we have too large a supply of some books—we must make 
room for others. You will get the benefit. Here are some prices—they are only 
made for a limited time. You had better not wait. 








Educa- 


The best 


> . ° 
Love’s Industrial 
TION, 1 .OO—reduced from $1.50. 
book on manual training. 


Walsh’s Nations of the 
WORLD. Price cut in half—285 cents—was 


ocents, Invaluable in teaching Geography and 
istory. 


Wilhelm’s Student’s Calen- 


DAR, A perpetual calendar and book of days. 
Short biographies of great men. It would take 
much time to collect the information herein con- 
tained, Can be used to great advantage in school 
work, Only 20 cents—was 30 cents. 


Currie’s Early Education 


One of the out educational classics—should be 
in every teachers’ library. Do you own it? A few 
will be sold at 7§ cents—regular price, $1.25. 


Browning’s Aspects of Edu- 


CATION, One of the most interesting and valu- 
able sketches of the History of Education. Excel- 
lent for an introduction to the subject. Bound in 
limp cloth. Reduced to { § cents from 25 cents 


Welch’s Teachers’ Psy- 


CHOLOGY. Designed especially for i. 
and invaluable to every one who wishes to know 
the structure of the mind and how to minister to 
its growth, Price, 7§ cents—reduced from $1.25. 


e b 

Kilburn’s Manual of Ele- 
MENTARY TEACHING. Price 85 cents— 
reduced from $1.50. One of the most valuable 
books on Methods and Management. 


Blackie’s Self-Culture 


A most inspiring book for every teacher. Bound 
in Cloth. Price only 4{§ cents, was 25 cents 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
61 East NINTH STREET. NEW YORK. 


xe’ GEM SPELLING BLANK. No. 3. 


VERTICAL SCRIPT. 











36 Pages. Wholesate price, 45c. per doz, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 


Postpaid, 60c. per doz. Write for Sample, 





THAT 


“OHI | 
EASY -oucui" 


EASY TOUCH A BIG POINT---MAKES OPERA- 
TION FASCINATING. 


SMITH PREMIER HASIT. § 
STH PREMIER PERT, SERIES, 1. : 











Ask for Our New Art Gatetunes. 
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SOUTHWORTH'S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC T) h 


Tf low prices are a con 
sideration and prompt 
ness a desideratum, send 
Tor any school book or 
translation or dictionary 
to Binds & Noble, PN. Y. 
Four Cooper Tnstitute 


Delivery prepaid. New and secondhand 
schoolbooks of a// publishers. Alphabet- 


ical catalogue /ree, if you mention this ad. 


BEF THERE 1S ONE BEST-IN- 

| MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ZT AWARDS 

PRINCIPAL EXPOSITIONS 


OF THE-WORLD 
EMPHATICALLY - DECLARE 


I) 














BEAUTY:OF - DESIGN — 
CATALOGUES: FREE 




















DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalFoundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 





This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year. 





The ideal paper of current event: 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25c. 
each. 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last vear. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





ECORATE School Rooms and 

Homes, with Gelatino Photo- 

graphs (20 x 30) or Photochroms 
(all sizes). Address : 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


352 Washington Street, - = = Boston, 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 

















1. Palm 


2. Spruce 
3. Poplar 
4, Black Oak 
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1, Palm 
2. Spruce 


3. Poplar 

4, Black Oak 
). Ash 

6. Elm 

7. White Oak 
8, White Birch 





Ka.ioce & Co., New York and Chicago 


ung of Trees. 





